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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 


STRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


To the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

GENTLEMEN: During the last two de- 
cades the work of the Department of 
Public Instruction has grown immensely. 
In addition to the supervision and admin- 
istration of the public school system, the 
Department has, through the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, a more or less 
intimate connection with the State Board 
of Education, the College and University 
Council, the Bureau of Medical Education 
and Licensure, the Bureau of Professional 
Education, the Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation and the State College. 


THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Under the new School Code, the pur- 
chase of the normal schools, the investment 
and administration of the State School 
Fund, the oversight of the erection of 
school buildings, the care of the education 
of blind babies, the dissemination of educa- 
tional information and other functions of 
similar nature have been assigned to the 
State Board of Education. The Board 
will make a detailed report of its work 
through its able and efficient Secretary. 
Suffice it to say that four normal schools 
have been purchased so as to place them 
entirely under State control. 

One high school building was condemned 
upon the advice of the architect of the 
State Board and in its place a new build- 
ing is now in process of erection. During 
the year ending July 1, 1914, two hundred 





Note—This Annual Report is published at 
an earlier date than usual. The statistical 
statement which should follow it in these pages 
is not yet complete, and will be found in our 
next issue. 








and twenty-three new buildings were 
erected. One hundred and seven additions 
to, or reconstructions of, school buildings 
were made during the same period. Some 
of these improvements came about through 
pressure from the State Board, but most 
of them are due to the desire of the local 
boards of school directors to give the chil- 
dren better school facilities. The State 
School Fund now amounts to more than 
sixty thousand dollars and is slowly in- 
creasing. 

The division of labor, due to the creation 
of the State Board of Education, has en- 
abled the officers of the School Department 
to devote their attention and energy more 
fully to inner problems of school manage- 
ment and administration, some of which 
will be found, as time passes, to be of the 
most far-reaching scope and importance. 


BUREAU OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


In all the states having the most ad- 
vanced school systems there is now a tend- 
ency to give the School Department charge 
of the evaluation of the credentials of pre- 
liminary education for professional study. 
This is no easy task because the standard- 
ization prescribed by law has advanced 
more rapidly than it is possible for the 
schools to advance in the allotted time. In 
medicine eighteen states have adopted, for 
students matriculating in the fall of 1914, 
requirements in excess of a standard four- 
year high school course. Eleven of these 
states require, in addition to the high school 
training, one year of collége work, while 
seven require two years. Pennsylvania 
law requires, before admission to the four- 
year medical course, a year of college 
credit in physics, chemistry and biology 
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over and above a standard four-year high 
school course or its equivalent. The re- 
quirements now exacted by the best dental 
colleges cover four years of high school 
training, or its equivalent; and the same 
standard of preliminary education is also 
exacted of students of osteopathy and of 
drugless therapy. The schools of phar- 
macy, chiropody, midwifery, optometry, 
massage and allied branches are moving 
in the same direction, although the pre- 
liminary requirements at present cover only 
one or two years of high school education. 
Such requirements can be put upon the 
statute books in a few weeks, but it takes 
a longer time to bring students up to the 
new standards. 

These phases of school work have im- 
posed upon the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and his assistants a task diffi- 
cult to fulfill and impossible of execution 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. At 
first sight it seems a hardship to exclude 
a young man from the courses of study 
leading to his chosen profession. But 
when, at the end of the first year, a pro- 
fessional school is obliged to drop from 
twenty to thirty per cent. of the class, the 
hardship is seen to consist in the admission 
of poorly prepared students. Later, if the 
- graduate of the professional school fails 
to pass the state examination, the hardship 
is intensified because his time, money and 
effort seem to have been spent in vain. Of 
course, some of those who fail persevere 
in their studies until they can pass the re- 
quired tests of fitness; but others drift into 
other inferior schools, and far too often 
into such practice as makes them criminals 
in the eye of the law. Any one who is at 
all familiar with the harm inflicted by 
quacks of all sorts, can not fail to approve 
the high standards of preliminary and pro- 
fessional education which the laws and the 
licensing authorities of the most ad- 
vanced states have fixed for entrance upon 
the practice of the various professions. 
The Bureau of Professional Education has 
been in operation less than four years, and 
during this time it has accomplished a great 
work in eliminating unfit candidates from 
the learned vocations. 

About two millions of our people are en- 
gaged in vocations which involve manual 
skill based upon scientific attainments. It 
is the business of the high school to train 
the mind to think in the categories of sci- 
ence. Science is the knowledge of things 
in their causes and essential relations. 
The learner whose mind has not been 
trained to pass from cause to effect, from 
reason to consequence, from law to its ap- 
plication, or to think in the reverse direc- 
tion, is not capable of diagnosing disease 
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and ascertaining its ultimate cause or 
source and is hence an unfit person to 
practice upon a helpless and unsuspecting 
public. From this point of view state ex- 
aminations and the inspection of secondary 
and professional schools acquire a degree 
of importance scarcely perceived by those 
who are interested in the licensing of some 
young man of limited attainments or in- 
ferior talent. 

Through the examiners of the Bureau of 
Professional Education private schools of 
secondary grade are visited, recognized and 
classified according to their equipment and 
the quality of their work. Through the 
high school inspectors all recognized 
public high schools in the State are visited 
and carefully graded. The increase of the 
number of high school inspectors by the 
School Code has led to a much more effi- 
cient system of inspection, resulting in 
great improvement in the work done in 
these schools. The inspectors have also, 
after much care and comparison with 
courses in other states, prepared the best 
and most elaborate course for high schools 
ever published by the State. They have 
prepared a similar course for the ele- 
mentary schools. The aim has been to cut 
out unnecessary material and to lay stress 
upon the essentials of preparation for com- 
plete living. 

WAGE EARNERS. 

At the present time most shops and fac- 
tories do not ask the school to give special 
training to their operatives. The division 
of labor has been carried so far that the 
beginner soon acquires the necessary skill 
in piece work. The school renders a great 
service if it teaches the operatives how to 
spend their time when not engaged in wage 
earning. The industry seeks to get hold 
of the boy and the girl while the joints, 
fingers and hands are still plastic and pli- 
able. The child quits school as soon as 
the law allows, and the teachers have only 
a few years in which to develop the power 
to enjoy the things of the mind and the 
higher life. 

An increasing number of industries pre- 
fer operatives who were trained in manual 
skill while at school and who can begin as 
skilled workers. Corporations employing a 
large number of men have rendered valu- 
able assistance in perfecting plans for in- 
dustrial education. When the workmen 
are foreigners, it is necessary to tedch them 
English as a medium of instruction and 
communication. The number of accidents 
is said to diminish as soon as the operatives 
in mines and factories can read English, 
speak English and understand English. 

Among the corporations which have ren- 
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dered assistance in the development of in- 
dustrial schools the following are deserving 
of mention:—The Mesta Machine Com- 
pany and the Carnegie Steel Company of 
Homestead; the Susquehanna Coal Com- 
pany, the West End Coal Company, the 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Coal Company, the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal Company and the Ellsworth 
Collieries. 


BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The Bureau of Vocational Education has 
been in existence less than two years and is 
doing effective work along the special lines 
of instruction in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, manual training and the industrial 
arts. It is the aim of the Bureau to develop 
these types of education on a sane and safe 
basis. A high authority on education re- 
cently made the statement that the Ameri- 
can people are in danger of wasting twenty 
million dollars upon fruitless experiments 
in industrial education. It is considered a 
wise policy to organize schools for this pur- 
pose on sound pedagogic and economic prin- 
ciples with a slow, steady development 
which shall be permanent in its nature and 
efficient in its results rather than with a 
rapid mushroom growth, more or less spec- 
tacular in its nature, but short-lived and of 
no great value to the wage-earners of the 
State. . 

The School Code empowers boards of 
school directors to establish and maintain 
the various kinds of courses and schools 
demanded by modern life, including those 
which are vocational. The legislation of 
1913 provided in a more definite way for 
this phase of education. It also provided 
state aid for such vocational schools as are 
approved by the State Board of Education. 
By generalized statements it would be easy 
to make the public believe that a very won- 
derful work has been accomplished all over 
the state. A plain, unvarnished statement 
of details will be convincing proof that a 
good beginning has been made, but it will 
also show that much remains to be done. 

During the school year 1913-1914 twenty- 
one districts in seventeen different counties 
qualified for state aid by establishing vari- 
ous types of vocational schools or depart- 
ments. During the year 1914-1915 at 
least twenty more districts in eleven other 
counties will carry forward vocational 
schools or departments entitling them to a 
share of the state aid. 

Three types of vocational schools are in 
operation, namely: The all-day school, the 
evening school, and the part-time or con- 
tinuation school. 





Five high schools maintained vocational 
departments in agriculture. These are 
located at Waterford in Erie County, Mont- 
rose in Susquehanna County, Troy in Brad- 
ford County, Honesdale in Wayne County, 
and Mt. Pleasant township in Westmore- 
land County. Such schools have also been 
organized at Cambridge Springs in Craw- 
ford County, Mercer in Mercer County, 
Mansfield in Tioga County, West Sunbury 
in Butler County, Lampeter in Lancaster 
County, Elders Ridge in Indiana County 
and Salix in Cambria County. At Elders 
Ridge four school districts organized a 
joint school board and a joint school com- 
mittee for the purpose of maintaining a 
vocational school. The four districts 
operating this school are Kiskiminitas 
township in Armstrong County and Young 
township, West Lebanon Independent and 
Clarksburg Independent in Indiana County. 
A four years’ course is offered in home- 
making for the girls and a four year course 
in agriculture for the boys. The school 
has five well trained teachers, three of 
whom are college graduates. It offers the 
proper amount of academic work in con- 
nection with the practical work. 

Evening Industrial Classes were con- 
ducted in the following places: Altoona, 
Ellsworth, Nanticoke, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Scranton, Shamokin, Shickshinny, 
Wanamie, Wilkes-Barre and Williamsport. 

Evening classes in Household Arts were 
conducted in Altoona, Ellsworth, Hazleton, 
Nanticoke, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scran- 
ton, Shamokin, Titusville and Williamsport. 

Departments for Instruction in the 
Household Arts were established in the 
high schools of Gettysburg, Titusville and 
Waynesboro. 

The courses planned for Gettysburg and 
Waynesboro are four years in length. 
During the last year instruction was given 
in cooking, sewing, applied design, sanita- 
tion and first aid to the injured. The 
course at Titusville includes marketing and 
serving. Marketing is taught by instruc- 
tion in the class-room and then trips are 
taken to the local market for the purpose 
of putting into practice the principles in- 
culcated by the teacher in her lecture. The 
pupils are required to bring a report once 
a week, indicating the amount of work 
done at home. The work in sewing was 
very commendable. 

The evening classes in the Household 
Arts have been very successful. In Nanti- 
coke the work was limited to instruction 
in sewing. A number of foreign-born 
mothers entered the sewing classes in 
October, and by February they were bring- 
ing their children to the evening school in 
order to fit the clothing which they were 
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making. At Shamokin, in addition to the 
work in sewing, a course of fifteen lessons 
in home nursing was given by a trained 
nurse. 

At Titusville the applicants for admission 
to the evening classes in the Household 
Arts were so numerous that it was im- 
possible to accommodate all in one class. 
The applicants were divided into three 
classes of twenty-four each. Two of the 
classes were composed of young women em- 
ployed in stores and factories; the third 
class was composed of young housekeepers. 

At Ellsworth the pupils enrolled in the 
evening cooking courses are employed dur- 
ing the day as maids and cooks. 

At Hazleton courses were offered in plain 
sewing, patching, making of undergarments, 
shirt waists and plain dresses, washing, 
ironing, marketing, ‘simple cooking, and 
feeding of infants and older children. One 
hundred and thirty-nine girls, ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-eight years, were enrolled 
in these courses. During the day they 
were employed in mills and factories. 

At Scranton the extensive equipment of 
the Smith Manual Training School made it 
possible to do very effective work in the 
large classes in cooking, dressmaking and 
home sewing. 

At Williamsport a large number of young 
women who enrolled in the evening cook- 
ing classes, were securing instruction pre- 
paratory to taking charge of homes of their 
own. 

In Altoona three classes in plain sewing, 
two in dressmaking and one in millinery 
were conducted. The girls and women en- 
rolled in the evening classes were all em- 
ployed during the day in stores or factories. 

In Pittsburgh every girl in the public 
schools from the fifth to the eighth grade 
inclusive receives instruction in some phase 
of household economics. The furnishing 
of seventy thousand luncheons to high 
school pupils at an average cost of seven 
and one-half cents, and the teaching of 
forty-three hundred women in household 
arts in the evening schools are items de- 
serving of mention. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Industrial Education is a problem which 
cannot be solved by the school alone. The 
manufacturers can best furnish the prac- 
tical instruction while the schools are giv- 
ing the related technic and academic in- 
struction. Whenever the instruction is 
siven in the all-day industrial school, the 
work which belongs to the manufacturer is 
shifted to the school. On the other hand 
when the instruction is given in the even- 
ing classes or in a continuation school, the 
ideal combination is at hand. The manu- 
facturer is using the equipment of his 
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plant to give the practical instruction while 
the schools are offering a course in related 
technic and academic studies properly cor- 
related with the practical work. An in- 
vestigation of all-day industrial schools 
shows that for the amount of money ex- 
pended and the small group served, this 
type of school does not yield as large a re- 
turn as either the evening industrial school 


| or the continuation school. 


The Evening Industrial Classes conducted 
in Nanticoke, Wanamie, Shickshinny and 
Shamokin were devoted to the giving of 
instruction to the mine workers in the 
anthracite region. An analysis of the min- 
ing industries was made and courses wére 
planned so that the men attending the night 
school would receive valuable assistance in 
their regular employment. Such subjects 
as mine gases, mine ventilation, mining 
law, mine surveying, mining arithmetic, 
drawing suitable to the needs of the men 
employed about the colliery, elementary me- 
chanics and electricity adapted to the needs 
of the breaker boys and motor runners, 
were taught in the evening industrial 
schools. 

In the absence of a text which was 
adapted to the needs of these evening min- 
ing classes, Mr. J. J. Walsh, Mine Inspec- 
tor of the Tenth Anthracite District, wrote 
a series of forty-six lessons dealing with 
gases and ventilation. These lessons were 
mimeographed in the Department and for- 
warded to the various schools. 

A number of applicants for teaching 
positions in the mining classes were ex- 
amined in the several towns in which these 
classes were conducted. A goodly number 
qualified as teachers and were graduated 
State Certificates. 

The men who were employed as teachers 
in the Evening Mining Classes have had 
anywhere from six to twenty-one years, ex- 
perience in the mines. In some instances 
a successful teacher of science or mathe- 
matics was placed in the same class room 
with the practical miner. By this arrange- 
ment it was hoped that it would be possi- 
ble gradually to train the practical man in 
methods of teaching. 

The advisory committees in the Mining 
Institutes have given valuable assistance to 
the local school authorities directly in 
charge of the evening classes. The Mining 
Institutes have employed one of their mem- 
bers for two weeks out of every month while 
the school was in session, to act as visi- 
tor. This person visited the schools, kept a 
record of attendance and made it his busi- 
ness to keep in close touch with the men 
at their various places of employment. 
He was, therefore, in a position to know 
when one of them was absent and to give 
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assistance when needed. This arrange- 
ment resulted in an increasing average at- 
tendance at the evening schools. Besides 
visiting the schools and the students, the 
visitor arranged for talks to be given by 
citizens and by others who were experts 
in a particular line. At least four of these 
talks were given before the schools every 
month. 

At Elisworth and Cokesburg, evening 
classes were conducted for the bituminous 
mine workers of that district. Instruction 
in gases, ventilation, mining law was given. 
The lesson sheets for these classes were 
prepared by Mr. E. E. Bach and Mr. F. E. 
Cooper to meet the needs of the class. 

In Wilkes-Barre, shop mathematics, sketch- 
ing and English were offered to men em- 
ployed in the machine shops, boiler mak- 
ing shops and foundries. 

Williamsport offered courses for a num- 
ber of trades, such as carpenters, electri- 
cians and machinists. 

Pittsburgh reports forty-seven elementary 
schools which served as centers for the boys 
from the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades and through which 12,459 boys of 
these grades rotated in weekly lessons. 
The course of training included mechani- 
cal drawing and shop work in wood. In 
the high school department additional 
rooms and teachers were supplied, extend- 
ing the privileges of industrial training in 
all high schools. 1097 boys took part of 
including advanced mechanical drawing 
and joinery, wood turning and pattern 
making, machine work and forging. 

The Philadelphia Trade School gave 
work during the past year in the making 
and reading of drawings and shop mathe- 
matics for cabinet makers, mechanical and 
architectural draughtsmen, machinists, pat- 
tern makers, plumbers and sheet metal 
workers. A course was offered in making 
and reading drawings for bricklayers and 
electricians, in interior decorating for in- 
terior decorators, also several courses for 
printers, sign painters and electricians. 

At Scranton the equipment of the Tech- 
nical High Schools was used to give trade 
extension courses to machinists and pat- 
tern makers. Courses in drawing and shop 
mathematics were also offered for machin- 
ists, architects, plumbers, masons and sheet 
metal workers. 

At York a continuation school has been 
in successful operation for three years. 
The boys devote half their time to shop 
work and half their time to related acad- 
emic and technic subjects. The instruc- 
tion in the shop work is given in a num- 
ber of shops while the scholastic work is 
given in a room fitted up in the York High 
School. Nearly 125 boys are enrolled in 





this cooperative course. The majority of 
them are employed in machine shops, al- 
though there are several enrolled in the 
plumbing and cabinet making courses. 
Eighty-seven boys earned. $10,591.02 dur- 
ing the year 1913-14. The first class, 
numbering twenty-three, was graduated in 
June 1914. ; 

An all-day industrial school has been or- 
ganized and opened in the City of Altoona. 
Courses in machine shop work, pattern 
making, foundry, sheet metal work and 
forging will be given. 

It is proposed that these courses shall 
give such training that the boy, having 
completed them, may enter an industrial 
establishment, and receive advanced stand- 
ing on his apprenticeship. The courses 
will be three years in length. 125 boys have 
already applied for admission to this school. 

The past year $7,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery was added to the machine shop 
plant in Altoona, thus making it one of 
the most complete machine shops in the 
state. In addition to the machine shop 
equipment, the pattern making and forg- 
ing departments are fully equipped with 
modern machinery. 

Preparation has been made at Homestead 
to open the Schwab Industrial School as 
a vocational school. In this school home- 
making and industrial departments will be 
organized. 

Plans are being consummated for the co- 
operation of the public school authorities 
and the Westinghouse Electric Company, 
in the operation of the Casino Night School 
at Turtle Creek. This school in the past 
has been operated by the Westinghouse 
concern. 

Hazleton will open in September a house- 
hold arts department and will greatly ex- 
tend the work of the evening vocational 
school. 

Johnstown has under consideration a 
continuation school. 

West Chester has opened a household 
arts department and industrial department 
in September. The industrial department 
will give training in pattern making and 
in the machinist’s trade. 

At Carlisle household arts and indus- 
trial departments were opened in Septem- 
Ler. Industrial work the first year will be 
largely of a prevocational character. Pro- 
vision has been made in the new high 
school for the home making and industrial 
departments. These departments will oc- 
cupy one entire floor. Equipment for the 
home making department and the mill 
room and bench room of the industrial 
department has been purchased. 

The Williamsport school district is now 
receiving bids on $6700 worth of wood 
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working and metal working equipment, to 
be placed in the industrial department of 
the new high school. This department will 
open this fall and there is a possibility of 
a day continuation course being organized. 
All of this equipment will be used to ex- 
tend the work of the evening industrial 
school. 

Plans for a vocational school in which 
industrial and household arts departments 
are provided, have been completed for Ells- 
worth. The plan contemplates a house 
fully equipped to teach home making and 
a shop or shops for carpentry work, ma- 
chine shop and electrical work. 

Inasmuch as Ellsworth is a mining com- 
munity, it is deemed wisé that during the 
first three years, instruction be given in 
the school to consist not only of carpentry, 
machine shop and electrical work, but also 
of mine gases, mine ventilation and other 
subjects related to the mining industry. It 
is contemplated that the fourth year shall 
be devoted to work in the mines. 

All the industrial and home. making 
schools or classes have advisory commit- 
tees. These committees have initerested 
themselves in the work and have rendered 
valuable assistance to the teachers and the 
local school authorities: In many instances 
blue prints, machinery and additional equip- 
ment have been supplied by the advisory 
committee. 

Many other places have applied for eve- 
ning and industrial household arts schools. 
At the present writing, it is impossible to 
state the exact number of places that will 
conduct such schools this coming year. 
However, it is safe to say that not less than 
fifteen districts will maintain evening vo- 
cational schools, which were not maintained 
the past year. No mention has been made 
of the new activities of the cities of Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, as the work in 
these two cities is handled by special 
supervisors not under the immediate con- 
trol of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Every boy enrolled in the agricul- 
tural department of a high school must 
each year conduct an agricultural pro- 
ject. Most of the projects have to do 
with crops and are carried on upon the 
home farm. As instances of what the 
learner is expected to determine the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: the cost of 
raising an acre of potatoes, of producing 
an acre of corn, the annual profit per 
fowl on a flock of fifty chickens, the fat- 
tening qualities of various rations for 
poultry and other animals. The pupils 
visit farmers’ institutes, engage in corn and 
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poultry contests, make and study exhibits 
at county fairs, and learn to diagnose the 
condition of farm animals as well as the 
causes for each condition. They are taught 
the arithmetic which has to do with the 
farm and the elements of the sciences which 
underlie successful agriculture. The high 
school also extends a helping hand to those 
who are too old to attend school during the 
day and yet not too old to be benefited by 
evening classes. 

At the Montrose High School two 
courses in soil management and fertilizers 
were given to groups of farmers living in 
the vicinity. There was a demand for in- 
struction in other lines, but deep snows 
and severe weather interfered. It is con- 
fidently expected that the plan can be more 
fully developed during the current year. 

The boys of the Mt. Pleasant High 
School attended the pruning and spraying 
demonstrations conducted by one of the 
professors of the State College. They 
were taught how to prepare lime sulphur, 
how to hunt borers, and how to detect 
and fight the different kinds of scale in- 
sects, 

Experiments in poultry raising and fat- 
tening were carried on by the boys in the 
Troy and the Waterford High Schools. 
Seven pupils in the latter school will grow 
corn in Erie County’s corn growing con- 
test. The school took a very creditable 
part in the poultry show of the Waterford 
Poultry Association. The school also con- 
ducted a farmer’s institute that was large- 
ly attended. One pupil expects to deter- 
mine what profits can be realized from 
raising 1500 tomato plants and canning 
the product. 

The department of Home making of 
the Montrose High School gave a very 
interesting and practical series of eve- 
ning short unit courses in cooking. Food 
values, the feeding of growing children, 
meats, fuels, the fireless cooker, were some 
of the courses given. In the group of 
persons taking these courses were teachers, 
clerks, stenographers, dressmakers, store- 
keepers, and housekeepers. In age they 
ranged from twenty to fifty years. 

It is proposed to hold day sessions and 
evening meetings during the coming win- 
ter for the benefit of farmers who are in- 
terested in dairying, poultry raising, fruit- 
growing, crop rotations and fertilizers. It 
is expected that some of the staff of the 
State College will lend assistance at these 
meetings. 

One of the strongest features of this 
type of agricultural instruction is the close 
cooperation existing between the County 
Superintendent, the high school principal, 
the supervisor in charge of the agricul- 
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ural department and the county agricult- 
turist of the county farm bureau. This 
insures unity of effort without duplication 
or waste. 

The Supervisor of Agriculture in charge 
of the high school department is a com- 
munity official whose efforts are not lim- 
ited to the school room nor to the school 
term of eight or nine months. He is em- 
ployed for twelve months and devotes his 
time during the summer vacation to travel- 
ing around the entire community served 
by the school. He supervises the agri- 
cultural projects that are carried on by 
his pupils. He give advice and help to 
the farmers on perplexing problems. As- 
sistance will be given in the formation of 
various farmers’ cooperative associations; 
new varieties of grain will be tested; dem- 
onstration alfalfa plots will be started, and 
agricultural literature will be distributed 
free among the farmers of the community. 

These teachers of agriculture have all 
had farm experiences and most of them 
have been born and bredonthe farm. Once 
a year they meet at the State College for 
a two weeks’ conference. 

If agriculture is not taught by compe- 
tent instructors, the term will become an 
object of ridicule as was so often the case 
with manual training which at first was 
put in charge of carpenters and others 
who were totally ignorant of the science 
of education and the art of teaching. 

Too much was at first expected of the 
one room rural school. Enthusiastic re- 
formers failed to take into cognizance the 
fact that many of our rural school teachers 
are mostly young girls of limited experi- 
ence who lacked the preparation necessary 
to teach agriculture successfully. Further- 
more, many of the teachers who were born 
and reared in towns and cities are not 
familiar with rural life. The fact that a 
large percentage of the teachers in rural 
schools change their positions every year 
makes the problem still more difficult. 
From suitable books information can be 
obtained and imparted which has a bear- 
ing upon agriculture and horticulture. But 
this does not fully satisfy the demand for 
efficient instruction in agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL CLUBS, 


Agricultural clubs have been organized 
in many of the counties of the State. Great 
interest is shown in the various contests 
inaugurated by these clubs. Most of the 
clubs are organized under the supervision 
of the county superintendents. In counties 
having a county farm bureau, the club work 
is carried on by the county superintendent 
and the county agriculturist. Agricultur- 
al displays and exhibits have been held 





all over the State, sometimes in connec- 
tion with county institutes, sometimes at 
county fairs and at independent exhibits, 
or in connection with poultry shows. 

The Pennsylvania State College and the 
State Department of Agriculture have 
given assistance to the public schools in 
various ways. Through the Smith-Lever 
bill large amounts will come from the na- 
tional government to the State College, 
and it is hoped that cooperative work will 
then be more fully organized. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE, 


There is more adverse criticism of the 
teaching of English than of any other 
phase of school work. The colleges blame 
the high schools and the high schools be- 
rate the lower schools for sending them 
pupils unable to use good English. The 
superintendents say that the teaching of 
English in the high.schools, which get 
their teachers from the colleges, will be 
improved as soon as the colleges improve 
their teaching of English. The claim is 
made that, inasmuch as the teachers of 
graded schools are largely the product of 
the high school, there will be better teach- 
ing in the grades as soon as the high 
schools improve their teaching. Our poly- 
glot population is giving us conditions 
similar to those which prevailed in the 
centuries when Latin was the language 
of the schools and the medium of instruc- 
tion. Teachers then lamented that children 
were born in homes in which the vernac- 
ular and not Latin was spoken. It would 
have been so much easier to teach, if Latin 
had been the mother tongue of the pupils. 
Teachers now lament that children are 
born into homes and grow up in homes in 
which no English, or only inferior English 
is spoken. Plato who never studied the 
science of grammar* acquired his fine 
Greek from his mother, whilst Aristotle 
had a defect of speech which he acquired 
from his Macedonian mother and which he 
never could overcome in adult years. Our 
oral language is moulded by those with 
whom we associate; and our written lan- 
guage is shaped by the literature we read 
and study. From this law the children 
can not escape; and more practice in the 
art of expressing thought is needed in 
all the schools from the elementary grades 
to the college and the university. More- 
over, pupils can not express thoughts 
which they do not possess. Ability to 
think lies at the foundation of good work 
in composition. President Sharpless has 
well said that no education is worth much 





*Grammar was developed by Dionysius 
Thrax when the young Romans began to study 
Greek. 
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which does not train the youth to work / 


and think, that there are a great many 
interesting facts which every educated 
man is supposed to know, which should 
come as by-products of school experience, 
but that the will which has been trained 
to steady work and the mind which has 
been trained to think are the best and most 
important results of education. Given the 
power to think, and persistent intelligent 
practice in the art of expressine thought; 
and one of the by-products will be the use 
of correct English in oral and written lan- 
guage. 

The correction of the written work is 
an intolerable burden in large schools. The 
same end can be reached by a partial sub- 
stitution of oral exercises in composition. 
The recent texts designed to aid teachers 
in conducting such exercises mark a distinct 
advance in educational practice. From 
this point of view, and for other cogent 
reasons, literary exercises and debating 
societies should be encouraged. 

An aim of prime importance in public 
school work is the making of good citi- 
zens. Literary societies tend to develop 
a love of our free institutions and at the 
same time develop ability to exercise free 
speech intelligently and wisely in their de- 
fense. This ability is a strong safeguard 
against the overthrow of our institutions 
by the enemies of freedom on the one hand, 
and on the other it stimulates a thorough 
consideration of the evils which affect a 
people politically, industrially, socially, 
morally and otherwise. Debating societies 
develop the power to think and to express 
thought. They make clear that there are 
two sides to every question, that there is 
a difference between facts and assump- 
tions, and that judgment should not be 
pronounced until both sides have been 
heard. 

The debating society encourages a spirit 
of investigation and supplies the mater- 
ials upon which a ripened judgment may 
be based. It leads to a study of the best 
authors, their style of argumentation and 
ways of expressing thought. It teaches 
parliamentary rules and practice. Pupils 
should be so taught and trained that they 
can open a public meeting and express an 
intelligent opinion upon any question which 


the meeting has been called to consider.. 


A good literary or debating society pro- 
vides wholesome and profitable entertain- 
ment and is a good type of social centre 
activity. Such societies should be estab- 
lished and maintained in connection with 
the schools wherever there is prospect of 
success in view of local conditions. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


One of the inspectors made a careful 
study of the results of the teaching of 
arithmetic in the grades. The stress laid 
upon difficult problems which never occur 
in practical life has led teachers to neglect 
accuracy and facility in the addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division of in- 
tegers and fractions, and especially in 
the placing of the decimal point in frac- 
tions and percentage. 

A similar study of the results of teach- 
ing of grammar shows that the use of 
plurals, of pronouns, of irregular verbs and 
of the punctuation marks (including the 
apostrophe), is neglected through the em- 
phasis laid upon parsing, diagramming and 
the analysis of sentences. These are de- 
fects which cannot be remedied by legis- 
lation, but must be looked after in the do- 
main of school supervision. There are 
now more than thirty-six thousand ele- 
mentary schools in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The main purpose of these schools 
is to teach the rudiments of an English 
education. Originally the common schools 
were established to banish illiteracy and to 
make ignorance impossible. This always will 
be one of the main purposes of the element- 
ary schools. But the progress of our Am- 
erican civilization is constantly imposing 
new duties and functions upon the public 
schools. In spite of all that has been 
chieved, it must be admitted that voca- 
tional education is still largely in the exper- 
imental stage. Moreover, an enumeration 
of the problems which the school is expected 
to solve will convince any thinking man 
that too much may be expected of the 
children while at school. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


History does not help the average pupil 
to earn a livelihood. Hence it is given a 
very subordinate place, if not ruled alto- 
gether out of the curriculum, by those who 
consider bread-winning the chief aim of 
the school. The State, however, has a 
paramount interest in preparation for cit- 
izenship. No one is fit to cast a ballot, 
if he is ignorant of the origin and his- 
tory of our free institutions. From this 
point of view, history is seen to occupy an 
important place in every rational course of 
study. 

Pennsylvanians have been accused of lack 
of civic pride. As soon as a boy learns 
the important part which our State has had 
in the development of the nation, he grows 
proud of the Keystone State. Pennsyl- 
vania history should be taught with more 
fulness and detail. Essays and orations on 


the different phases of our development, 
showing how our people have led the 
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nation in peace and war, might fill the pro- 
gram on commencement day, or on other 
days when the patrons and parents visit 
the school. Our school libraries should 
make accessible to the pupils the books 
which have recently been published to aid 
teachers in familiarizing themselves and 
their pupils with the inspiring details of 
the history of our Commonwealth. 


THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 


While the bill requiring the daily reading 
of the Bible in the public schools was pend- 
ing, it was predicted in other States that 
if the proposed legislation were ever 
enacted into law, there would be scenes of 
riot and bloodshed in Pennsylvania. Noth- 
ing of the kind has come to pass. The 
campaign which the School Department 
inaugurated for carrying this law into ef- 
fect has been remarkaby successful. After 
the law was interpreted and explained 
there was very little objection to its en- 
forcement. The teachers, although differ- 
ing in religious creeds and customs, proved 
themselves to be law-abiding citizens. For- 
tunately, the spirit of religious toleration, 
with which William Penn started the gov- 
ernment of his province, still abides in 
the hearts of our citizens. The silent in- 
fluence of daily readings from the greatest 
book on morals which the ages have pro- 
duced will surely be felt in the lives of 
all the pupils of our public schools. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION. 


In every scheme of education health and 
sanitation are considered matters of prime 
importance. Any system of schooling 
which impairs or undermines health is de- 
serving of condemnation. This is as true 
of religious as of secular education. The 
conservation of health may be regarded 
as the foundation stone for the superstruc- 
ture of a system of public instruction. It 
is normative in the selection of school sites, 
the building of school houses, the purchase 
of playgrounds, the formation of the 
courses of study and the arrangement of 
the hours of work and play, both at school 
and after school. It imposes upon teachers 
and parents the duty of teaching the laws 
of health and sanitation. If these laws 
are to be obeyed, they must be known; if 
they are to be known they must be taught, 
—taught by example as well as by pre- 
cept. How can a teacher induce pupils to 
avoid the cigarette, if he himself is a slave 
of the tobacco habit? 

Medical inspection is bringing the phys- 
ical defects of children to the notice of 
parents and teachers. Where these defects 
are treated by the family physician, or by a 
specialist, the health is improved. The 
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vital statistics show that during the last 
year fifteen thousand fewer deaths oc- 
curred in Pennsylvania than eight years 
ago. The same statistics show that fewer 
children are born, but they live longer. 
This is due partly to the greater attention 
paid to health and sanitation in our public 
schools, and partly to the vigorous efforts 
by state and local boards of health to erad- 
icate the causes of disease and to prevent 
the spread of epidemics. 

The law in regard to vaccination is not 
satisfactory. During the last year some 
school houses were empty because an at- 
tempt was made to enforce the law exclud- 
ing unvaccinated children from school. 
The courts have held that, when a child is 
excluded from school on the ground that it 
has not been successfully vaccinated, the 
compulsory attendance law can not be en- 
forced. An empty school house is a need- 
less expense, because it means that the un- 
vaccinated are neither getting an education 
nor receiving immunity from a loathsome 
disease. 

FIRES AND FIRE DRILLS. 


The law requires periodic fire drills in 
our larger towns and cities for the purpose 
of teaching pupils to leave the school build- 
ings quickly and safely in case of a sudden 
emergency like a fire. Buildings more 
than two stories high must be of fire-proof 
construction; otherwise they cannot be 
rented for school purposes. 

The requirement that a booklet on the 
origin of fires be prepared by the fire mar- 
shal and printed for gratuitous distribu- 
tion under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has not been 
carried into effect, because no appropriation 
was made to cover the expense of printing. 
It is not easy to prepare an acceptable 
treatise of this kind upon sound pedagog- 
ical principles. The average boy has con- 
siderable of the spirit of an incendiary, in 
that he loves to see a bonfire or a confla- 
gration at night. So long as the word 
fire has not attained full content in his mind, 
a knowledge of the various ways of start- 
ing a fire is dangerous information. A 
chapter of dont’s suggests ways of starting 
fires which a boy would otherwise never 
think of. Instruction upon the destructive- 
ness of fires on the side of life and prop- 
erty should acompany lessons on the ori- 
gin of fires. The enterprise of at least one 
publishing house has given us literature for 
supplementary reading far superior to any 
state publication on the prevention of de- 
structive fires, and in the absence of any 
Pennsylvania publication for gratuitous 
distribution it has been deemed wise to 
draw attention to an inexpensive book 
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which was specially prepared for school 
use through the enterprise of a firm of pub- 
lishers at their own risk and expense. 


APPROPRIATIONS NOT MADE. 


Two things provided for in the School 
Code have not been carried into effect be- 
cause the legislature did not make the re- 
quired appropriation. Section 1126 pro- 
vides for the selection and employment of 
assistant county superintendents. The 
Code has increased the clerical work of 
. every superintendent and his office should 
also have a good stenographer and type- 
writer. 

Section 1211 provides for the addition of 
five dollars to the minimum salary of every 
teacher. In view of the increased cost of 
living, this provision should be made op- 
erative without further delay. 


UNREASONABLE DEMANDS, 


Perhaps the teachers should feel com- 
plimented by the number of problems 
which are shied at the school for solution. 
The Bible, the ballot, the flag, fires, for- 
ests, the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, the high price of living, peace 
and war, trades and industry, agriculture, 
horticulture, commerce and home econom- 
ics, manual training, moral training, relig- 
ious education, music, gymnastics, swim- 
ming, dancing, social centre activities, 
health, sanitation, vaccination, medical in- 
spection, sex hygiene, motherhood and a 
host of other problems, too numerous to 
mention, are handed over to the teacher 
after the church, the newspaper, the com- 
munity, the police, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. have failed to furnish a. sat- 
isfactory solution. 

enever a new idea strikes a reform- 
er, the schools are asked to lift a collec- 
tion, or to set apart a day for the promul- 
gation of that idea, because it is apparent 
that every home in the land can be reached 
most easily through the schools. Labor 
day, election day, Thanksgiving day, Christ- 
mas day, New Year’s day, Washington’s 
birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, St. Patrick’s 
day, Peace day, Memorial day, Flag day, 
Independence day, authors’ days, fair days 
and other special days are permitted to in- 
terfere with the regular routine of the 
school to divert the teachers’ energies 
from the legitimate work of educating the 
children. The School Code wisely fixes only 
two holidays (Christmas and the Fourth 
of July) as days on which the schools are 
to be closed and leaves to the local au- 
thorities the fixing of the other days which 
are to be observed by the schools. 

It should not be assumed that the child’s 
attention may be drawn, while at school, 
to all the problems by which one may be 
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confronted in adult years. Such attempts 
result in dissipation of effort rather than 
in preparation for complete living. It is 
folly to expect the teachers to cure all the 
ills which afflict the home, the church, the 
State and the community. 

Nevertheless, the schools exist for the 
sake of the children, and everything poss- 
ible should be done to fit them for citi- 
zenship, for gainful occupations and for 
complete living. 


CENTRALIZATION. AND CONSOLIDATION. 


The growth of population causes a de- 
mand for graded schools and in a natural 
way produces the advantages which are 
claimed for consolidated schools. Without 
question, the consolidation of schools 
wherever it is feasible, produces better 
results than the one room schools with a 
small attendance. There is, however, a 
limit to the area which can be well served 
by a consolidated school. In some cases 
two schools should be consolidated; in 
others from three to ten schools have been 
centralized in one building. A careful 
survey of local conditions should precede 
the attempt to consolidate. If children 
can not be hauled to school in less than 
one hour, or if no provision is made for 
the transportation of the pupils, without 
compelling them to wait in exposed places 
for the conveyance, much irritation and 
some loss of schooling follows the attempt 
to centralize the schools in one building. 
In spite of bad roads and natural sentiment 
in favor of the little red school house, 
consolidation is steadily progressing. In 
one county there are seven consolidated 
schools. The magnificent new buildings 
which take the place of the abandoned one 
room school houses speak eloquently of 
educational progress in rural districts. The 
effort to centralize sometimes springs from 
the desire for a high school. In some 
instances it is better to have one well 
equipped first class high school supported 
by several townships than two or three weak 
high schools, one in each district. The 
Code gives the school directors power to 
act without imposing a rigid plan that could 
not be suited to all the varying conditions 
of a growing Commonwealth. 

Whenever any children are left in remote 
sections, without access to a school, con- 
solidation means retrogression instead of 
progress, at least so far as the education of 
such children is concerned. Moreover, the 
school population in rural communities 
varies to such an extent that a school aban- 
doned this year on acount of small attend- 
ance may, in half a dozen years, have a 
goodly number of children to be educated. 
Probabilities of this sort should be considered, 
when the shools are consolidated. 


ne 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


The most perplexing educational prob- 
lem of to-day is the rural school. One 
room buildings, erected years ago, poorly 
lighted, insufficiently heated, inadequately 
ventilated, having unattractive surroundings 
and inadequate playgrounds, can be found 
in many sections of the State. The attend- 
ance is small, the equipment is meagre, the 
isolation is forbidding and the teacher ac- 
cepts the place because no position is open 
to her anywhere else. Impassable roads 
make centralization impossible. Sometimes 
the maximum tax levy allowed by law is 
insufficient to keep the schools in operation 
during the minimum term of seven months. 
Sometimes the lack of funds is due to a low 
assessment, or to an unwillingness to raise 
the tax rate. 

All that the legislature has thus far done, 
has failed to yield satisfactory results. 
First the school appropriation was raised 
from two to five millions. This led to a 
decrease of taxation in rural districts. 
Then a change was made in the method of 
distributing the school appropriation. This 
brought more money into the sparsely 
settled districts and was followed by the 
lengthening of the school term. Then a 
minimum salary law was passed, which 
almost doubled the salary of the teachers in 
the remotest districts. When the biennial 
school appropriation was raised from eleven 
to fifteen millions, another increase in the 
minimum salary of the teachers was made. 
In the meantime tuition was made free in 
the State normal schools. The School Code 
took money from the cities and gave it to 
the remoter rural districts. 

Provision was made for an annual county 
convention of the school directors in the 
hope that public addresses and the enthusi- 
asm of educational leaders might stimulate 
school sentiment among the directors, es- 
pecially those from the remoter rural dis- 
tricts. Plans for rural school buildings have 
been prepared for free distribution. And in 
spite of all these things the progress of the 
rural schools has not been satisfactory. 
What the rural districts need now, above 
everything else, is more money for better 
buildings and better teachers, and better 
highways for the transportation of the 
pupils. How can this money be secured? 
No problem of more vital importance, for 
the future growth of the Commonwealth, 
can come before the next session of the 
legislature. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Harrispure, Pa., 
September 21, 1914. 
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KINGDOM OF LITTLE THINGS.* 





SDOM and Knowledge shall be the 
stability of thy times. Get Wisdom, 
get understanding and forget it not,”—but 
not for the educational triflers in “The King- 
dom of Little Things.” Let us go back to 
fundamental truths before we have cast 
aside all charts, compasses, log-books, in- 
struments mental and mechanical, to take 
observation with on this unexplored sea we 
are endeavoring to navigate. Is it not the 
part of wisdom to take an inventory of the 
merchantable educational stock we already 
have before throwing it into the junk pile? 
There are many who think so. Many new 
assets are worthless in any market; in fact, 
most of them have no quotable value in any | 
educational stock exchange. Let it be 
granted that educators ought to judge of 
means, agencies and achievements from the 
nearness as well as the remoteness of things. 
Very close to each one are growing and 
changing boys and girls, and each one is 
composed of thousands of traits, tendencies 
and variations inherited from a long line of 
ancesters, modified by environments of 
former ages reaching down to the present. 
The homely but true adage—“ That you 
must earn for yourself before you can call 
it yours,” is a discarded balance in much of 
our modernized methods of forming inde- 
pendent, self-centered and self-controlled 
men and women. 

Attention has been so focused on the 
lame, the halt, the dullards, and the feeble- 
minded, that the “ninety and nine” have 
been lost to view, or relegated into the lot 
back of the barn, and no shepherd has been 
detailed to look after them. It is a glorious 
thing to take care of the dependent weak- 
lings and no heart goes out to them with a 
deeper fervor than mine, but it is for the 
great mass that I plead. Has it not been 
true for years that at all educational meet- 
ings and social improvement congresses 
that emphasis has been placed on the little 
things adapted to the weak and helpless, 
while those children of average ability and 
those of superior mental endowment, have 
virtually been reduced in their studies and 
powers to a common denominator with the 
slow, the lazy, the dullards, verging down 
nearly to the scale of imbecility. Courses 
of study, text-books, application, habits of 
steady industry, power of concentration, 
are all on the low line of mediocrity, that 
is an insult to the children themselves as 
well as to their parents. Once it was the 
rankest heresy to bribe children to make 


*Read by Sup’t J. M. Greenwood, before 
the National Educational Association at St. 
Paul, July 8, 1914, shortly before his death. 
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them work either in school or at home. 
Children did their work because it was the 
right thing for them to do it, and it gave 
them a stability and firmness of character 
for doing best their fractional part of the 
wotld’s work. When the shoddy stuff of 
doing small chores about the house, in the 
garden or orchard, or on the farm, is to be 
given so many credits in this branch or 
that one, are not school engineers nearing 
the danger line of mental unsoundness? 
Healthy children ought to work and on the 
same principle of self-improvement that 
they should obey their parents, respect 
those in authority, be polite, cleanly in 
speech and thought, and fear to do wrong. 
I thank heaven and my parents that I was 
taught to work at home, and that I was sent 
to school to obey the teacher, get my les- 
sons, play at the proper time, and when 
school closed to walk home and do my as- 
signed part of the chores both night and 
morning. The only motive held up before 
me was that an education was a better 
thing to have than money, in fact, the very 
best thing in the world except a good name 
meritoriously deserved. Hiring children to 
do their duty should be placed as a statu- 
tory offense against the peace and dignity 
of the state. Our truancy laws, juvenile 
courts, houses of correction, detention 
homes, are so many evidences of the spread 
of this contagion in American homes. It 
is high time that we stop, each one, and 
question himself on the output of results— 
the harvest of “the crop of little things.” 

Pedantic school superintendents in too 
many instances are fertile in novelties that 
catch the eye for the moment and then 
vanish forever. Humanity has traveled a 
long and weary road, and it has learned 
some things,—that nearly all the world 
must learn to work. The common sense 
of mankind affirms in no uncertain sound 
that a system of education that puts chil- 
dren to work at home after the necessary 
lessons and plays have been had each day, 
is the best nurture for the healthy, growing 
child, and it will be better off mentally and 
physically. 

It is not a matter of surprise that our 
best educational thinkers are criticising our 
schools on the very points that I have 
mentioned, and telling the American people 
that our boys and girls are two or three 
years behind in their studies in the corre- 
sponding European schools, and that, too, 
among nations who do not rush through 
life at the same speed as we are accus- 
tomed to go. Our children in completing 
the elementary course of study can do one 
or more year’s work beyond what they now 
do, if they were put at it in earnest. 
School frivolities, ignorance, laziness, stu- 
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pidity in high places, slow-going processes 
and thinly grueled text-books, have so en- 
trenched themselves behind innumerable 
hoards of supervising bandits that the 
teachers have no time to do the real essen- 
tial work of the schools. There are so 
many efficiency engineers running hand-cars 
through the school houses in most large 
cities, that the grade teachers can hardly 
turn around in their rooms without butting 
into two or three of them. Under such 
conditions real progress in the things the 
children ought to learn is impossible. If 
some device could be contrived by which 
the “snap-shot” school master and the 
“snap-shot” school could be sent to the 
shades below for a season the order of 
banishment should be issued at once. How 
much we can stand of brainless theories, 
aimless studies, mindless methods, without 
providing an asylum for dangerous leaders 
running at large, no one can predict. There 
is an encouraging feature notwithstanding 
that so much educational thinking is run- 
ning at a very low ebb;—there are streams 
of educational intelligence that issue from 
pure fountains which are displacing mere 
animal existence and the savage virtues, by 
searching for the purpose and reason for 
things. The purpose of education on a low 
plane is not good collective result for com- 
munity interests, and second, it does not 
form men and women to pursue each his 
own individual ends, and to make the most 
of his powers for benefiting the world. 
Struggle counts and one should never play 
football with his convictions. If one does, 
his underpinning has a bad attack of wob- 
bles. It is bad taste to mock at painful im- 
potence or bodily or mental deformity, but 
when supposed grave educators set about 
seriously making mental cripples of well- 
born children, it is such a wretched spec- 
tacle as would make Jupiter Olympus weep. 
All the keen edge of interest has been 
blunted off the child’s mind, because he has 
not been trained in the elementary school 
to cut to the heart of any subject; no 
memory trained, enriched, and reliable; no 
imagination heightened and chastened; no 
judgment balanced by frequent trials on 
intricate points; no habits of remorseless 
application acquired and nobly exercised. 
He may have much bluff, but no power; 
to discipline a stranger and to definite prin- 
ciples in any branch of learning a barbarian 
and outcast. But he has been distracted, 
amused, nauseated, but not educated in the 
fundamentals in any study. ; 

It is a serious question as to whether 
those who advocate many things in the 
“Kingdom of Little Things” have a well- 
assorted stock of educational ideas of their 
own. Are they not judging the size of 
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things by their nearness or remoteness with- 
out considering their eternal and unchang- 
ing value. I knew a man once who could 
not see a 500 acre of waving corn because 
he sat just behind a small hog-plum bush. 
A single horse weed may blot out the most 
beautiful landscape and keep the eyes from 
seeing it. We need to widen the intel- 
lectual horizon of our boys and girls rather 
than to fit them into little narrow holes of 
living and box up their thoughts. Our 
people need capacity to look at the world 
from many angles. Through the aid of ex- 
pert advice, the mother can do nothing but 
look at her little one and love him. Yet 
her inner sense tells her that she can do 
much more and many things that no other 
one can do for him. She knows that self- 
reliance, thoughtfulness, and thoroughness 
should all be inculcated. 

For efficiency it is necessary to know 
thoroughly the skeleton of each subject 
studied. Every day in school should mean 
the equipment of the child for larger and 
more complicated knowledge. Teaching is 
to be judged by the condition of mind it 
produces in the learner. If it produces a 
devouring eagerness, independent judgment, 
accuracy and rapidity in doing the work, 
and a becoming modesty, it is good teach- 
ing, however done. 

The interest in school work should be 
steady and quiet, and there is no use in try- 
ing to make good school work safe and 
mushy, but there is much need of making it 
serious and in cultivating the habit of 
steady pulling against a cold collar. Live 
children like to be fed from a full educa- 
tion manger, not from a soup bowl. A 
subject should still continue to interest 
after it has ceased to be a study, and one 
needs frequently to go back and visit with 
it, unless the intention is to make the child 
a mental vagrant. After the child begins 
his formal education, there ought to be a 
constant desire for knowing the things that 
are far away and high—longing to know 
more. The “ Kingdom of Little Things ” is 
making a scattering scramble of smatter- 
ings. Children, like grown people, delight 
in the victories of effort and purpose. 
Sound knowledge pays the largest and surest 
dividends. To educate a useful human 
being, there should be a good beginning, a 
strong middle, and a glorious ending. Raise 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
keep him going on that way as long as he 
says father and mother, even if it becomes 
necessary to pink him occasionally for his 
mind’s sake, if he is to lead a healthy, 
rational and full life to save him from the 
“Kingdom of Little Things.” 
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THE OPEN DOOR OF THE SCHOOL 
HOUSE. 





THROUGH WHICH A COMMUNITY BECAME A 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 





BY MRS. J. V. ROACH. 





ba lies halfway between Madison and 
Middleton, this small area of farming 
land in Southern Wisconsin. Madison is a 
state university town of 25,000 population, 
not counting 5,000 students Middleton is a 
village of less than 1,000 people. 

Years ago the state superintendent of 
public instruction had compelled the organi- 
zation of a school district, and by chance 
the school house was put upon a beautiful 
spot overlooking the lake. But no one was 
willing to board the teacher, so one had to 
be obtained from Middleton. As late as 
1900 there were children twelve years old 
who had never attended school—progeny of 
fathers reared in the same locality who 
could neither read nor write. In winter 
they were too far from a school to attend; 
in summer they were at work upon the 
farms. 

Accessibility to good markets at Madison 
meantime attracted a different class of men, 
who bought a few farms in the community, 
operating on a share basis. The owner of 
the farm and the tenant each furnished half 
the farm stock, the tenant all the horses and 
machinery. Feeding from a common bin 
they shared alike in the net profits. But 
prospective share tenants often looked over 
the ground and then passed on to other 
communities, where the profits were not 
always so fairly divided. 

“We like your buildings and equipment,” 
they said. “The market conditions are 
good. The soil is somewhat run down, but 
dairy farming will correct that. The school 
is conveniently located. But where is the 
church? We will not move into a neigh- 
borhood where we cannot send our children 
to Sunday school.” 

This attitude of the tenants soon came to 
the notice of landowners. Then came the 
idea of using the schoolhouse on the Sab- 
bath. The older generation of farmers— 
men who could not read or write but were 
nevertheless capable of serving on the 
school board—objected to the building’s be- 
ing used for any purpose other than the 
teaching of day school. But better counsel 
prevailed; a Sunday school was organized 
with a membership of seventeen. It was 
under strictly undenominational rules; all 
creeds or no creed at all were welcome. 
And this freedom of worship was the first 
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link in making over a community into a 
neighborhood. 

Another bit of real democracy was the 
rule that all officers be newly elected every 
three months. This aroused interest and 
passed the responsibility round in good 
neighborhood fashion. The tiny building 
could accommodate only twenty-six, but as 
the attendance increased to fifty or more 
that difficulty was overcome by the purchase 
of folding chairs. This was the entering 
wedge that opened the door of the little 
white school house. It happened to be 
white in this case, but there is a door to 
a red one, or a brown one, or an unpainted 
one, and there is a way to open all of them. 


THE GOOD THAT LECTURES DID, 


At the next annual school meeting it was 
voted, not without protest, to open the 
school house for neighborhood purposes. A 
singing school was organized by the young 
people. A teacher came from Madison 
every Monday evening to teach them how 
to make use of their voices. At the begin- 
ning of the singing school there were only 
one or two musical instruments in the whole 
district, there was almost no vocal ability 
and only one person would attempt to play 
the organ in public. To-day there is music 
at the day school, the Sunday school, and 
some musical instrument—violin, organ or 
piano—in nearly every home. 

The singing-school meetings roused the 
young people and they came forward as an 
active force. They arranged a series of 
open social and literary meetings, with en- 
tertaining and instructive programs. They 
had all kinds of bees and socials to raise 
money to decorate the schoolhouse. One 
Sunday they invited a professor from Madi- 
son to present the play of Esther, as given 
by a number of Jewish children whom he 
had trained. The lesson for the day was 
from the book of Esther. Lincoln’s Birthday 
was commemorated by personal reminiscen- 
ces of a visit the President had made to the 
Army of the Potomac, given by a one- 
armed veteran of the Civil War. 

The grown-ups not only often attended 
the meetings of the young people, but also 
held weekly meetings of their own, to which 
the young folk were made welcome. Live 
topics were discussed by professional men 
at these affairs. The extension department 
of the university always responded when 
called upon for speakers. 

The neighborhood people were not only 
good listeners; they were good carriers, too, 
and they took home many a suggestion and 
put it into practice. A talk on “ How to 
Make the Hen Productive” set the women 
studying the poultry question to such good 
advantage that many a household conveni- 
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ence has since been bought with the egg 
money. 

The chief engineer of the state highway 
commission lectured on “ The Community’s 
Obligations for Good Roads,” with the re- 
sult that stone roads, largely made possible 
by voluntary contributions of labor and 
money, have taken the place of the old dirt 
roads so full of “ thank-you-ma’ams” of a 
few years ago. 

A talk on “ Alfalfa” by an expert agri- 
culturist induced several farmers to give it 
a trial; now it is grown on many of the 
farms, Silos are dotting the landscape, and 
from the discussions came the inspiration 
that sent seven young men to the university 
agricultural short course. They brought 
home many new methods that have helped 
in the development of the soil and the crops. 

A spirted discussion followed a lecture on 
“The Obligation of Property.” But it did 
not end in talk; real things were done, 
Neighbor Allan moved his pigsty, which 
had smelled to high heaven for years by the 
side of the public road, and put it back of 
the barn by the lower pasture. Not to be 
outdone, his neighbor on the right built a 
big red barn some distance from his house 
and tore down the unsightly, unpainted cow 
shed that had opened on to the highway 
ever since his great-great-grandfather wore 
knickers. The neighbor on the left took 
nearly a year to consider and then he went 
into landscape gardening. You ought to 
see his country home now. 

Lawns all along the road have been 
seeded to velvety grass, flower beds add a 
touch of color, trees are trimmed into shape, 
paint and whitewash are used with a free 
brush—and all from one neighborhood 
social center meeting. Even biddy, who 
used to mother her chickens in a coop in 
the front yard, is now housed round back. 

A meeting at which suffrage was dis- 
cussed has awakened the women, and now 
the little schoolhouse echoes to the voice 
of the mothers at every school meeting 
where the welfare of the child is concerned. 

A significant gathering was the last cele- 
bration of Washington’s Birthday. A chief 
justice of the state supreme court, a leader 
in civic and state matters, addressed the 
adult group on “ Our Privileges and Duties 
as Citizens,” and the voluntary offering was 
colected in the Democratic hat of the chief 
justice by a man who for years had served 
as chairman of the county Republican cam- 
paign committee. In that same hat the 
Wisconsin electoral vote had been cast for 
Grover Cleveland at the time of his second 
election, and for Woodrow Wilson. 

A touch of human interest was added to 
this meeting when the wife of the chief 
justice sat down beside Josie, her former 
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housemaid. “I wouldn’t have missed my 
visit with Josie for anything,” declared Mrs. 
Chief Justice. “I had not seen her for 
years since she was my very good helper 
when I was a young, inexperienced house- 
keeper.” 

Recognition Day was a red-letter day in 
the neighborhood this season. It was held 
in honor of the pupils of the school who 
received their diplomas. It was the first 
exercise of this kind ever held in the dis- 
trict, and the entire neighborhood met’at the 
schoolhouse to enjoy the meeting and the 
picnic lunch that followed out under the 
trees. : 

“My boy shall go through this school and 
get his papers even if the corn goes without 
hoeing,” declared an old German farmer. 
He was a member of the original school 
board that opposed the first opening of the 
door of the schoolhouse. 

Another result of the social-center move- 
ment—a library sprang into existence. An 
association was formed about three years 
ago and now, in addition to the books 
owned by the school library, the state travel- 
ing library of several hundred volumes is 
found upon the shelves. Sunday afternoon, 
when the school is open for meetings, is the 
popular time for the exchange of library 
books. 

The door of the little white school house 
has been opening wider each year since it 
first let in the Sunday school four years 
ago. And out of the movement Mendota 
Beach—it achieved a name with a neigh- 
borhood—has found another new idea. It 
is that of engaging a year-round teacher, 
with a view to keeping up the social as well 
as the educational tone of the neighborhood. 
This means a brand-new type of country 
“schoolma’am” and has not yet passed 
beyond the idea stage. 

A cistern so that water in abundance may 
be had to keep the pupils and the building 
clean is another progressive idea that has 
not yet been put into practice. However, 
at the last annual school meeting improve- 
ments to amount to $1,000 were voted, and 
that is a seven-league step toward a future 
where all things are possible in the little 
school district that has been in existence 
only thirteen years and was asleep eight of 
these years. 


TENANTS HAVE BECOME PERMANENT. 


“T tell you, it is great,” said a lawyer 
who moved out to Mendota Beach a few 
years ago. “ Why, when I bought my farm 
out there—some of it dirt cheap because it 
was not under crop—everybody was at 
cross purposes. It was a constant strife 
between the owner of the land and the 
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toiler. When any new idea was advanced 
the tenants said we owners wanted to boost 
things so as to charge more rent. At the 
last school meeting my tenants to a man 
and a woman, too—for our women are all 
interested in civic affairs—stood right by 
me and we carried every proposition ex- 
cept the cistern and the hitching posts. 

“Funny how folks will swallow a camel 
and strain at a gnat. Voted down the cis- 
tern and decided that every man could plant 
his own hitching post! That was a week 
ago and there are seven hitching posts this 
week, so I guess the cistern will happen 
along all right. 

“ The year-round school-teacher is a little 
too progressive yet, but we will have one 
some day. Folks need to be taught to play 
and be just folks. It is fine to live in a 
neighborhood that is one great big family. 
Come out and see us at our next family 
reunion.” 

The open door of the little white school 
house has let sunshine into the neighbor- 
hood. It has brought forbearance, con- 
fidence, assurance, enthusiasm, deeper civic 
and religious purpose. Farm renters, farm 
owners, business and professional people 
from the city who have moved into the 
neighborhood, artisans and laborers, all 
meet together on a common footing to dis- 
cuss common themes and learn to know 
each other better. Class distinctions, jeal- 
ousies, neighborhood quarrels fade away in 
the clear light of open frankness and neigh- 
borly friendliness. 

Primarily the opening of the school 
house was an economic development, aris- 
ing out of the need of providing social and 
religious opportunities for a large class of 
workers in the neighborhood. The eco- 
nomic value is evidenced by a contented 
population, better and more systematic 
farming, more intelligent marketing, unsel- 
fish codperation in road improvement, 
larger earning capacity to the family and 
to the acre of ground, and consequent better 
living conditions. 

The relation between farm owners and 
tenants has greatly improved. Prior to the 
opening of the schoolhouse tenancies would 
often terminate in a single year. Now 
tenants are nearly as permanent as the land- 
owners. Neighbors have rubbed off the 
sharp edges and are exchanging work. 
Land values are double those that existed 
five years ago, when the old-style farmer 
was walking in the old-style rut. 

This has all arrived because the folks are 
just folks. They move together as a whole 
instead of apart in units. The door of the 
litle school house is wide open.—Country 
Gentleman. 
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TEACHER’S BOARDING PLACE. 





T rural conferences in several States 
this summer the teacher’s boarding 
place was discussed as one of the most per- 
plexing of rural school problems. Too 
often the rural teacher finds it almost im- 
possible to secure fit boarding accommoda- 
tions. Well-qualified teachers will not stay 
in a place where boarding conditions are 
poor; they will stay only until they have 
attained the teaching experience required 
to qualify them for village or city school 
work. As a rule, communities which pro- 
vide congenial living conditions secure and 
hold good teachers, while those not doing 
so must take the poorer teachers, with the 
result that their schools are inefficient and 
ineffective and that the children do not 
acquire the interest in the school work that 
they should and might. At this time of the 
year, therefore, county superintendents 
should set the machinery in motion to see 
that the best home in their district is ob- 
tained for a boarding place for the teacher. 
In order to do her best work and to make 
the school the vital factor in the com- 
munity that it should be, the teacher must 
live in the school district and not journey 
back and forth from the neighboring town 
or city either daily or on Monday morning 
to return to the city again on Friday 
afternoon. 

In a certain district in one of the States 
of the middle West the teacher engaged 
was unable to find a single family that 
would furnish her with board and room. 
She resigned and contracted for a school 
in a neighboring district where she easily 
secured a good boarding place. The school 
trustees in the district where she resigned 
preferred charges against her and asked the 
county superintendent to revoke her certi- 
ficate. His decision, however, was in favor 
of the teacher and he notified the board 
that another teacher would not be sent to 
their district until the best home was 
opened to her as a boarding place. 

In a certain district in one of the north- 
western States the teacher writes in regard 
to her boarding place that she had no pri- 
vacy. She had her meals at the same table 
with the father and mother and eight chil- 
dren in the family, and spent the evening 
preparing herself for her next day’s work 
in the common living room. She did not 
object particularly to this, but added “ that 
I do object, however, to sharing at night 
the common sleeping room with the family 
of ten.” : 

A county superintendent at a conference 
in one of the southern States reported dur- 
ing the past summer that the only place 
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open as a boarding place for one of his 
teachers was in a home where the husband 
was living with his second wife and the 
wife with her second husband. In this 
home were five children from the father’s 
first marriage, six from the mother’s first 
marriage, and five from their second mar- 
riage. There were more children in this 
home than the teacher had in her school, 
and while the parents were generally in 
harmony, there was no general agreement 
among the three sets of children. The 
teacher was forced to resort to the school- 
house for privacy in her studies. 

A New England teacher reports her ex- 
perience: She went to the community where 
she was to teach one week before school 
was to open. She intended to spend one 
day in arranging for a boarding place; she 
spent the week, however. The community 
had many good homes, any of which were 
willing to keep her for one night, but none 
of which wanted the teacher as a regular 
boarder. By the end of the week she had 
become personally acquainted with every 
family in the community but had not se- 
cured a boarding place. She returned to 
her home and notified the chairman of the 
school board that she would report for duty 
as soon as word was received from him that 
a boarding place was arranged for. Word 
came promptly. The teacher was unusually 
successful as a teacher, undoubtedly due in 
part to the fact that she had become per- 
sonally acquainted with all of her school 
patrons before school opened. 

In many instances in all sections of the 
country there is another condition: A dis- 
trict where some woman of the gossiping 
type wants to board the teacher for the 
sake of the information concerning the 
children which a sharp woman of this type 
is apt to get from her. No prudent teacher 
will want to live under such conditions. 

The question of the rural teacher’s board- 
ing place is a serious one and deserves 
serious consideration. The best home in 
the district should throw its door wide open 
and bid the teacher welcome. The best 
home is none too good for the teacher 
whose heart and soul is in her work. In 
many States now there are county superin- 
tendents who make it as much a part of 
their work to find the teacher a fit boarding 
place as to find the teacher for the school. 
Many good patrons will refuse an applica- 
tion for board from the teacher herself, 
who would consider it a signal honor to be 
diplomatically solicited by the county super- 
intendent in behalf of the teacher. Either 
the best homes must be opened as boarding 
places or cottages must be built at public 
expense for homes for the teacher.— 
National Bureau of Education. 
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“ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE.” 





A friend, who somehow knows the good 
things as they come along, gave us 
last year at the Christmas time a copy of 
this book. We have enjoyed Mrs. Barr’s 
stories, always enjoy them, but this unique 
autobiography, at the age of eighty years 
is the best and greatest story she has ever 
written. We are glad to find this article, 
from the pen of H. B. Hallock, in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, and to pass it on to 
other readers. 

It would be hard to find a book of more 
intense and permanent interest than the 
autobiography of Amelia E. Barr. The 
sub-title, “ The Red Leaves of a Human 
Heart,” is still more suggestive. 

There can be no more delightful or in- 
structive reading than an autobiography 
when, as in this instance, the events of a 
life-time are faithfully chronicled, together 
with the thoughts, feeling and emotions to 
which those events gave rise. This is es- 
pecially the case when the events are of so 
varied a character as were those of Amelia 
E. Barr’s life. 

Although long and favorably known as 
a writer of fiction, the life and character of 
Amelia E. Barr have remained a sealed 
book to most of her readers until this 
volume was published. 

Her romance entitled “Friend Olivia,” 
relating. to the Quaker Movement in the 
seventeenth century, will doubtless be re- 
membered by some Friends. The following 
extracts from the closing chapter of her 
autobiography will best indicate the high 
spiritual altitude to which her spirit had 
attained and in which she habitually dwelt. 
Thus she writes: “I have told my story 
just as I lived it; told it with the utmost 
candor and truthfulness. I have exagger- 
ated nothing. Far from it. This is espe- 
cially true as regards all spiritual expres- 
sions. I hold them. far too sacred to be 
added to or taken from. My life has been 
a drama of sorrow and loss, of change and 
labor, but God wrote it, and I would not 
change anything he ordained.” ... “There 
was an hour, forty-five years ago, when all 
the waves and billows of the sea of sorrow 
went over my head. Then he said unto me 
‘Am I not sufficient?’ And I answered 
‘Yes, Lord.’ Has he failed me ever since? 
Not once. Always the power has come 
with the need.” . . . “ God has not spoken 
his last word to me, although I am nearly 
eighty-one years old. As for the cares and 
exigencies of daily life, I commit them to 
him who has never yet failed me, and 


“Tf I should let all other comforts go, 
And every other promise be forgot, 
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My sould would sit and sing, because I know 
He faileth not! 
‘He faileth not! What winds of God may 
blow, 
What safe or perilous ways may be my lot, 
Gives me but little care; for this I know 
He faileth not!’” 


No one can rise from the perusal of this 
volume without a higher conception of the 
nobility of womanhood and a firmer’ grasp 
upon the eternal verities. The book is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 


ie 
oo 
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HENRY S. CURTIS. 





PROBABLY the greatest incentive to effort 
that ever comes to the life of any boy is 
when he represents his school or club in a 
match game with some other school or 
club. His little world is looking on. A 
brilliant play, a long hit, means fame to 
him, the opposite means disgrace. 

It is said that the only thing in life with 
reference to which the question “why” is 
absurd, is pleasure. Pleasure is its own re- 
ward. We do not ask “Why enjoy our- 
selves?” We do not care for a reason. To 
the child, and to the adult, too, for that 
matter, the words “ pleasure” and “ play” 
are almost synonymous. The man may 
make play of his work, and alas! for him 
in whose work is no play. He is little better 
than a galley slave. This is the saddest 
thing in the labor situation to-day. Some 
people go through life with the play spirit 
manifest in their voices, in their attitude, 
even in their walk. They exhale a spirit 
of elasticity and life and joyousness which 
makes their presence a delight. It is the 
loss of this play spirit which makes child 
labor such a dreadful curse. Play is our 
education in the spirit of joyousness, but 
it has much to do, not merely with the joy- 
ousness of childhood, but with the joyous- 
ness and optimism of all after life. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” says the proverb, and we may add, 
the way to wake up a dull lethargic boy is 
to give him plenty of exciting play. If you 
will think of it, there is no other moment 
in life that holds out such rewards to suc- 
cess as does the football and baseball field 
to the College or High School boy. All 
that appeals to him as most desirable is 
there at the purchase of an hour. To-day 
he is an unknown. If he runs the length 
of a field for a touchdown, or makes a 
brilliant kick for goal, his picture will be 
in all the papers to-morrow, and his name 
will be known over the entire country. He 
will be a hero in his circle of friends and a 
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lion among the ladies. At what other time 
in life will he ever have a chance to gain 
so much in so short a time? What else is 
there that can ever so arouse a slumbering 
intellect? There is a bad side to this but 
it is good for some boys. Besides giving a 
great stimulus to the use of the intellect, 
play has a healthful influence, in that it 
gives that tendency to the instant execution 
of thought, which our age so much needs. 
No doubting Hamlet was ever produced on 
the football field. Perhaps the best thing 
which these games can do is to give us the 
play spirit which impels us to do our work 
for the joy of doing it. 


—— 
<- 





THE WAR OF NATIONS. 





TRAGEDY OF “ BLOOD AND IRON.” 





abet calls a million sixteenth century 

peasants from the fields, and Ger- 
many mows them down. Another million 
take their place. Death again. Another 
million. And yet another million of these 
sixteenth century peasants. And when it is 
all over those who are left will go back to 
their fields. 

But Germany, France, England, particu- 
larly England and Germany, where will 
they turn when the million dead are shoved 
under bloody soil? The bricks and mortar 
of industry may be still standing; but where 
will credit be found? And what will the 
millions of starving-factory hands be do- 
ing? Happy the Russian peasant who will 
go back to his sixteenth century and his 
field, telling the time by the sun’s shadow. 
Industry in Europe, with other things of 
older date, will lie in ruins. 

Armaments have broken the back of the 
laborer, and with the fall of the laborer 
all things fall, all things come to earth. 
Because of the war lords, and only because 
of the war lords, the man of science is para- 
lyzed and civilization stops. Humanity has 
been fooled. Too late to discover it. 

Remember this, too. Among the young 
conscript soldiers of Europe who will die in 
thousands, and perhaps millions, are the 
very flower of civilization; we shall destroy 
brains which might have discovered for us 
in I0 or 20 years easements for the worst 
of human pains and solutions for the worst 
of social dangers. We shall destroy utterly 
those splendid burning spirits reaching out 
to enlighten our darkness. Our fathers 
destroyed those strange and _ valuable 
“witches.” We are destroying the bright- 
est of our angels. 

At least, then, let us not get drunk. At 
least, then, let us not sing boastful songs. 
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Honor may call us to fight, self-preserva- 
tion may force us into the slaughter house; 
but let us wear on our sleeves the crape of 
mourning for a civilization that had the 
promise of joy, and strike our enemy with- 
out a hiccough or a curse. Never shall we 
know again what is now perishing. And we 
shall want all our strength for tomorrow.— 
Harold Bigbee in London Chronicle. 


SOME PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS. 





NORMAL 





DR. A. E. WINSHIP. 





[' was good fortune that left the major 

part of a week free for a day here and 
there among some of the Pennsylvania 
normal schools. I pity a man who has such 
a conceited notion of his own sublime wis- 
dom that he can enjoy nothing that does 
not contribute to his conceit by being just 
as he thinks it ought to be. I have never 
seen a normal school that met my ideal and 
I have never seen a normal school that I 
did not enjoy and from which I could not 
learn much. 

After the absurd survey of the Pennsy]l- 
vania normal schools two years ago I won- 
dered if I had been all wrong in my en- 
joyment and appreciation of these schools, 
so I went to some of them just to see if I 
had deceived myself. A man who thinks 
the peach is the only fruit can impeach all 
other fruits from the strawberry to the 
pineapple, and the weakest minded man can 
be quite brilliant criticising all birds that 
are not meadowlarks, so a man would need 
the Carnegie millions behind him to enjoy 
a lot of conceit if he criticized everything 
in normal schools that he would have 
different. 

I was at Mansfield on the day when Dr. 
Andrew Thomas Smith tendered his resig- 
nation to accept the principalship of the 
Clarion Normal School, which offered sev- 
eral advantages. He -went there about 
January 1, and within three months was 
offered a much more tempting salary in the 
Middle West which he accepted. It is an- 
other demonstration of the fact that when 
one begins to go up it is the easiest thing in 
the world to keep rising. Professional 
motion upwards always attracts the atten- 
tion of observers. Being a winner in any 
race intensifies the value of the winner. 

Mr. Gortner, one of Dr. Smith’s right- 
hand men at Mansfield, drew a prize in the 
May election of superintendents. Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Straughn, superintendent at Du- 
Bois, Pennsylvania, succeeds Dr. Smith on 
the strength of his professional work at 
DuBois. 
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The Lock Haven Normal School under 
the admirable generalship of George P. 
Singer is in a fair way to have the highest 
mark in its history, especially, if, as is prob- 
able, the state comes into possession of the 
institution which has suffered at times from 
inadequate financial resources. There was 
never a better spirit nor more skillful pro- 
fessional leadership than under Dr. Singer. 

Edinboro has had more comedies and 
tragedies in the last thirty years than any 
other institution in the state. Whether 
each of its many vicissitudes was a comedy 
or tragedy depends upon the point of view, 
each has been both but never both to the 
same parties at the same time. The glory 
of it is that at last everybody can look 
back and laugh. Peace reigns supreme and 
love abounds and everybody wonders why 
it was not always thus. 

Principal F. E. Baker has come into the 
heritage of peace and promise and the 
State is sure to come into the possession of 
the Edinboro Normal School, and the plant 
is to be put in first-class condition in every 
respect as the curriculum has already been. 
Every new thing that has been tested and 
won its place among the permanent features 
of teacher-training has been introduced and 
there are elaborate courses in agriculture, 
domestic science, manual training and phys- 
ical training. 

Bloomsburg is, as it has always been, 
among the cultural teacher-training schools 
of the country and not a little of its superi- 
ority is due to the scholarship, culture, 
sagacity and nobility of its principal, Dr. 
D. J. Waller, Jr., though somewhat of its 
vantage ground is due to its inheritance of 
the name and fame of the early Bloomsburg 
Academy. Dr. Waller was principal here 
a third of a century ago, was appointed 
state superintendent from his principalship, 
went from state superintendency to the 
principalship at the Indiana State Normal 
School and then came back here some years 
since. Scholarly standards have always 
been maintained and with them have always 
been associated highly progressive educa- 
tional ideals. For instance, and as samples 
merely, I have never seen as keenly modern 
applied physics in any normal school as 
here, nor as elaborate a geographical labo- 
ratory. Few universities surpass this 
normal school in the genius and mastery in 
the teaching of the theory and science of 
wireless telegraphy, and in its application. 
I have observed and studied many plants 
for teaching this subject but I learned more 
here than in all other institutions combined. 
From this institution they send and receive 
messages from hundreds of miles away, 
both from sea and land. 

Mr. Charles D. Albert has run out to its 





outmost bounds the geographical labora- 
tory idea in several industrial and com- 
mercial specialties, far beyond what any 
university, even, has done in the same line. 
It makes one’s head swim to note the pos- 
sibilities of elaboration in the study of such 
phases of knowledge as are suggested by 
cork or india rubber. 

After roaming among the Pennsylvania 
normal schools for a week, becoming sur- 
charged with the professional ingenuity 
here, and the educational mastery there. 
enriched in knowledge, intensified in inspir- 
ation, and ennobled in aspiration to know 
more institutions and know all more thor- 
oughly, the amazement grows that it is pos- 
sible for anyone to know so little of the 
professional achievements and purposes of 
teacher-training that he can think that there 
is nothing left for him to learn and, 
greater yet, that he can think that he has 
been set apart of the Lord to reveal to all 
educators his own sublime wisdom as to 
the education and training of teachers. 

I close as I began by saying that I have 
never found a normal school from which I 
have not learned much, nor one that had 
anything like all the good things I know to 
exist in the normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania.—Journal of Education. 





SUB-SOIL DYNAMITING. 





ON a day that was unseasonably chilly, 

with frost in the air; almost fifty per- 
sons gathered at the “ Elysian Fields” farm 
of Mr. M. G. Brubaker, near Lancaster, to 
see the sub-soil dynamiting experiments 
given their first demonstration. To the un- 
acquainted, “sub-soil dynamiting” has a 
rather fearful sound. The unsuspecting 
would expect to see giant geysers of dirt 
and rock spout into the air with dreadful 
detonation. Instead, the little party present, 
though mindful of the dangerous character 
of dynamite, walked among the rows of 
holes charged with the explosive as uncon- 
cerned as though between the rows of a 
potato field. Only a dull thud and a sudden 
lifting and breaking of the top soil to the 
height of a couple inches told one that the 
dynamite had done its work. 

“ The Practical Farmer,” of Philadelphia, 
a bi-weekly publication, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the agriculturist, is responsible for 
these experiments in sub-soil dynamiting, 
of which that on the Brubaker farm will 
represent this State. Another is being con- 
ducted by the same concern in Delaware 
and still another in New York State. The 
land on Mr. Brubaker’s farm was believed 
to be typical of the major portion of Lan- 
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caster county land—having a hard clay sub- 
soil—and for this reason the experiment 
is here being made. 

The theory of sub-soiling, in the first 
place, is to break up the ground below the 
plowed depth; to make it more porous, and 
to create a spongy condition so that it will 
hold water at a place where no harm would 
be done to the plant. The capillary nature 
of the soil brings the water up to the roots 
of the plant. Breaking the compacted soil 
also makes it easy for the roots to pene- 
trate to a greater depth. There are literally 
tons per acre of lime, potash and other 
plant foods—everything, in fact, except 
nitrogen in the sub-soil—which can only be 
of benefit as food for the plant when they 
come in contact with water and air. By 
making the sub-soil porous, it is believed 
by those in charge of the experiments, this 
can at once be accomplished, thus adding to 
the greater fertility of the soil. 

Sub-soil dynamiting, said one of the offi- 
cials in charge, ought to increase the effi- 
ciency of the land for at least ten years 
without another application, unless the 
ground is allowed to become pasture land 
and is not cultivated. If deep-rooted crops 
are grown, such as alfalfa, another dyna- 
miting may never be needed. Alfalfa, by 
the way, is one of the best crops to use just 
after a field has been dynamited. Corn, 
beans, tobacco, etc., will root deeply if the 
soil is open enough so that they can extend 
their roots easily through a loose sub-soil, 
and they will be little affected in times of 
drought, it is claimed, and not likely at any 
time to be drowned out by water. 

Sub-soil dynamiting has worked well in 
every State in tree-planting, its advocates 
claim, and they feel it surely must have the 
same results with regular farm crops. A 
low-grade dynamite is usually best—a grade 
known as farm powder—of from 20 to 25 
per cent. strength. In some extremely 
heavy soils 40 per cent. strength can be 
used advantageously. The holes—two in- 
ches in diameter—are drilled three feet deep 
and the charge consists of one-half car- 
tridge, or a quarter pound, primed with a 
No. 6 cap, crimped to a piece of fuse reach- 
ing to the top. The charge is tamped, lightly 
at first, but tightly up to the surface. The 
explosion simply shakes the top soil and 
breaks the crust, but leaves a good-sized 
hole at the point of concussion. All around 
the spot for a good fadius the ground is 
cracked and loosened. Some of the shots 
are more plainly recorded on the top, ac- 
cording to the character of the soil. The 
less the resistance the greater the blow-out. 

The cost of sub-soil dynamiting per acre 
is about $15, the holes being set 15 feet 
apart, and 196 to the acre. 





On Mr. Brubaker’s farm two acres are 
being used for the experiments and report 
will be made once a year for three years as 
to the condition of the soil and its crops. 
It will be easy to follow the success of the 
dynamiting, for beside each of the two 
dynamited plots on which will be grown 
corn and tobacco there will be two undyna- 
mited plots growing the same.crops and cul- 
tivated in the same manner.—Lancaster 
New Era. 
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LIFE’S PRIZES WON AS DEAD 
SEA FRUIT. 








In two baccalaureate sermons the presi- 
dents of two of America’s greatest institu- 
tions of learning—Princeton and Yale— 
sounded practically the same keynote in 
their advice to the graduates. Both Presi- 
dent Hibben, the head of Princeton, and 
President Hadley, of Yale, so framed their 
discourses to impress the young college men 
just starting upon their careers that the 
greatest things in life are not those that 
can be counted or measured, or the things 
which minister to one’s bodily comfort or 
ease, when they are obtained at the sacrifice 
of the life of the spirit. The theme was 
dominant throughout the two sermons. 

In concluding his remarks to the Prince- 
ton class, President Hibben said: “In the 
midst of your business and professional 
pursuits you are to prove your eminence by 
‘The nourished brain, athirst for nobler 
things than lucre, by the love of these fair 
things sown wide in fertile soil.’” 

President Hadley gave the members of 
the Yale class virtually the same advice in 
these words: “He who wins the race for 
professional advancement is given the 
largest opportunities. But the lasting joy 
of life is not in the winning or the losing 
of the race. It is in the completeness with 
which we meet our opportunities and are 
content to accept with untroubled soul and 
tolerance of failure the chance for giving 
such love and service as actually falls to 
our fot.” 

Doctor Hibben said that man is some- 
thing more than he seems; that he is the 
great miracle of the universe. 

“When it is insisted, as Darwin did, 
that man must never forget his humble 
origin,” said Doctor Hibben, “I would 
reply that while man’s origin may be 
humble, nevertheless the simpler the be- 
ginning the more wonderful the process 
and far more amazing the product. 

“Tf there were no mystery in man, there 
could be no suggestion of the idea of God. 
The secret of the universe is the secret of 
the inner self. If the human soul could 
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not in itself stir within us feelings of awe 
and reverence, should we be able to find 
God in the great world without, in the high 
hills, in the sunset glow, or in the shadows 
of the falling night, in the stars of heaven 
or in the prodigal beauty of the earth? 
But it may be urged that we are only sub- 
stituting the one mystery for another, the 
mystery of God for the mystery of man. 

“In reply, I would maintain, that at least 
we are seeking an explanation in something 
higher than ourselves and not in something 
lower, that we are looking for light from 
above and through an attitude of mind 
which so magnifies the significance of 
human nature as to crave for it a divine 
kinship. One mystery may not explain 
another, but in this case at least it certainly 
serves to give it an enhanced value, and 
provides a logical leading for our thoughts. 

“Finally I would charge you not to lose 
that deep sense of self-reverence, which 
regards your life as a sacred thing, coming 
from God and to God again returning. 
Let the mystery of it both subdue and in- 
spire you. I would not have you leave this 
place without some positive religious con- 
viction. However slight it may be, cherish 
it as for your life. However dim and 
obscure the light of truth may appear to 
you, follow it with steadfast and con- 
stant perseverance. Believe in something 
greater than yourselves, and be not 
ashamed to preserve some shrine amidst the 
secret places of your being, some holy of 
holies where you keep perpetually burning 
a divine fire on the altar of your soul!” 

For his sermon to the Yale class, Presi- 
dent Hadley chose his text as follows: 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet 
shew I unto you a more excellent way.—I 
Cor., 12: 31.” 

“For the first few years after a man 
leaves college,” said President Hadley, “a 
large part of his thought and effort is 
almost necessarily centred upon profes- 
sional success, whether he will or no. The 
problem of making a living is a serious 
one. The man who can first acquire the 
knowledge and the habits that will enable 
him to solve that problem has secured the 
necessary start in the race of life. The 
world has few pleasures comparable in in- 
tensity to those first professional achieve- 
ments which show a man that he has 
secured his foothold and can count himself 
as being fairly on the road to independence. 
Small wonder that many a man is tempted 
to forget that there is any other race except 
the race for professional success; any other 
road worth traveling except the road to 
power on these lines. 

“ And even if a man attains a high dis- 
tinction and finds his name enrolled among 
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the prize winners, he is not exempt from 
peril of failure. The value of the pro- 
fessional success is not due to the money 
that it enables a man to earn or to the dis- 
tinction which he confers upon his name; 
it is due to the public approval which suc- 
cess carries with it. But the things which 
the public approves in one generation are 
not always the same which command re- 
spect and admiration in the next. A cen- 
tury ago the most successful minister was 
he who was mightiest with the weapons of 
theological controversy. To-day the con- 
troversialist is looked upon as a survival 
from archaic times. A generation ago the 
most successful lawyer was he who could 
best advise his clients how to take advan- 
tage of technicalities to defeat the purposes 
of the law while complying with its forms. 
To-day the lawyers who have given such 
advice are being condemned by the world 
of business and of politics. When .the 
prize is in his grasp it turns to Dead Sea 
fruit—eminence in a branch of knowledge 
for which the world has ceased to care; 
success in a line of pursuits that the world 
no longer approves; money made by means 
that the world has learned to condemn and 
whose possession is therefore no title to 
public consideration. The man who has 
centred all his hopes of success in the race 
for professional distinction has entered 
upon a career where the peril of the winner 
is scarcely less than the peril of the loser.” 


= 
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WAVE OF MATERIALISM. 








HE Rev. Elmer E. Ferris, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, who relinquished a $12,000 
practice in the legal profession to become a 
minister of the gospel, told a large congre- 
gation in the First Baptist Church recently 
that the greatest need of the American 
people is “a consciousness of God.” He 
said this “consciousness of God” would 
accomplish more for the United States than 
the Socialistic program calling for an equal 
distribution of goods. “How our colleges 
need it.” Our boys come home from college, 
nowadays, and when you speak concerning 
sacred things, they say in a patronizing sort 
of way: ‘ Why, dad, don’t you know you’re 
all wrong in believing that sort of thing? 
It’s out of date; it has been exploded. 
Professor Blank set me right on that.’” 
He said “a wave of materialism ” has taken 
possession of some of our educational insti- 
tutions. He spoke of the shock which fol- 
lows the suicide of students whose minds 
have been led astray by materialistic teach- 
ings, and said the shock is needed. Then 
Mr. Ferris spoke of righteousness as an 
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asset to the man engaged in business. He 
told of a friend who made use of certain 
questionable methods which, although repre- 
hensible in the sight of God, were “ cus- 
tomary ” practices. They yielded one-third 
of his income. Finally, the man discon- 
tinued the old methods and prayed for 
divine assistance. The prayer was an- 
swered. A change took place and he re- 
couped one-half of the loss he sustained by 
dropping the old methods. The loss of the 
other half, he told Mr. Ferris, was more 
than compensated for by the consciousness 
that he was honest before God and man. 
“That consciousness is worth more than a 
fortune,” asserted the preacher. 


_— 
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STUDENTS FROM ABROAD. 
A®* the war in Europe has stopped the 

work of so many of the higher schools 
of learning, Dr. Claxton, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has authorized the im- 
mediate preparation and publication of a 
special bulletin describing, for the use of 
foreign students, the facilities for profes- 
sional and collegiate study in higher in- 
‘stitutions of learning in this country. The 
bulletin will be printed in several languages. 

“This is America’s opportunity,” says 
Commissioner Claxton. “Thousands of 
students who have been attending universi- 
ties in Europe will be obliged to look else- 
where for higher education, not only this 
year, but perhaps for years to come. Many 
foreign students are already coming to us, 
many more will come as the result, direct 
and indirect, of present events. We have 
now a supreme opportunity to demonstrate 
our capacity for intellectual leadership. 
Whether the war continues three months 
or three years, our opportunities and ob- 
ligations to take the lead in education and 
civilization will be the same, and America 
should respond by offering the best oppor- 
tunity in the world for her own students 
and for those who may come from other 
countries. In the case of South America 
this student migration will be facilitated by 
the opportune opening’ of the Panama 
Canal. Students from the western coast of 
South America will find it alluringly con- 
venient to go via the Canal to educational 
centers in the United States. 

“ Within the last two decades the increase 
in opportunity for graduate study and re- 
search, and for professional and technical 
education has been very remarkable, much 
greater than most people even in America 
realize. The recent raising of standards 
and the better equipment of medical schools, 
the large endowments and appropriations 
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for all forms of engineering, the marvelous 
growth of our colleges of agriculture, the 
development of colleges and schools of 
education, and the rapid increase in income 
of all the better colleges make it possible 
for this country to take the lead in educa- 
tion in a way that would have been impos- 
sible even at the beginning of the century.” 


THE WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 








[‘ is complained that the war in Europe 

is ufchristian. Yes, but the condemna- 
tion of the spirit and the deeds that brought 
it on is -Christian, and that is a fact of 
enormous significance. Of course a Chris- 
tianized continent ought to get along with- 
out such wars, and the fact that Europe 
does not is evidence that Europe is still 
imperfectly Christianized. But Christiani- 
zation has often come out of wars, and is 
likely to come out of this one. 

We hear that this great war will put civi- 
lization back fifty years; but let us not de- 
press our souls with too much confidence in 
that opinion. The war will compass an im- 
mense destruction of life and treasure, but 
it will not destroy knowledge; and knowl- 
edge is the world’s great asset. ‘Although 
all of Europe should perish,—which it will 
not,—knowledge would survive in the other 
continents, and especially in this one. 
Man’s power over nature—that power 
which will presently be doing such prodigi- 
ous feats of restoration and repair—will 
still survive. 

This war is not Christian, but it is a tre- 
mendous illustration of what unchristian 
policies lead up to. The hunger: for the 
territory of other nations, and the determi- 
nation to prevent other nations from rea- 
lizing their own destiny are not Christian. 
The desire to be stronger and more brutally 
powerful than any other people, and the 
habit of maintaining military armaments 
that are constant threats of violence and 
bloodshed against neighboring countries, 
are not Christian. The longing to avenge 
long-past defeats is not Christian. 

If the Christian idea—the idea of human 
brotherhood and the golden rule—ought al- 
ways to govern the dealings of men, then 
we begin to see clearly the relation of this 
war in Europe to Christianity; then it be- 
comes a terrific demonstration of the penal- 
ties that inevitably attend a violation of 
that supreme truth. 

Let us take courage about this war. 
Europe is a quarry out of which a great 
new structure is to be built. It must be 
torn apart in order that the stones may be 
got at, but the new construction should far 
surpass the old. It is a war to save Europe, 
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not to destroy it; to make of it a fit abode 
for the spirit of man to expand in, unvexed 
by the ambitions of dynasties, by unrebuked 
larcenies of lands and peoples, by bartering 
of the souls and bodies of men in diplomatic 
councils. It is a war to deliver great na- 
some of the elder pupils. The ordinary 
time-table may need modification to suit the 
changed circumstances. Some of the Boy 
Scouts may still be wanted for military 
duties; some of the girls may be engaged 
in helping the Red Cross. But, so far as 
possible, regular work, regular games, and 
regular recreations must proceed as usual, 
both for pupils and for adults. A large 
amount of energy is aroused by the excep- 
tional circumstances. This must not be dis- 
sipated in empty flag-waving, but it must 
be directed into proper channels. There is 
no need to minimize the seriousness of the 
struggle in which we, are engaged, or to 
make light of the forces against us; but we 
can do our best to prevent ourselves and 
our pupils from dwelling on the war to the 
exclusion of all other subjects of thought; 
we can try to check ill-balanced or panic- 
stricken judgment, and to discourage any 
ebullition of racial hatred. Not every one 
can be a combatant; but all may help their 
country by showing steadfast courage in 
carrying out the daily round of their duties. 
—London Educational Times. 


- 
~~ 


THE PATERNAL LEGACY. 








HAvine no fortune to bequeath, about 
all that Captain Scott could leave to 
his little son in England was a spotless name 
and the hope that one day the lad would be 
willing to follow the star of truth as bravely 
as the men whom the passion for knowledge 
brought to death on the Antarctic ice. 

Many a father is thinking chiefly of the 
material successes that shall build a great 
fortune to leave behind him when he goes. 
In Margaret Deland’s “Iron Woman” is 
drawn the terrible picture of the parental 
mistake that prepares the line of least re- 
sistance for a child, and is then amazed that 
the child should take it. At a New England 
school a mother said to the principal, when 
bringing him her boy: “His father had to 
work so hard, we want our son to have a 
good time. See that he gets it.” 

There is a far more precious legacy than 
that of houses and lands and a plethoric 
bank account. It is the bequest of charac- 
ter. Any son who is not insensible to the 
filial obligation is proud of a father who 
has led an honorable and an honored career. 
It is his hope that he may be worthy of 
comparison with his exemplar. To the end 
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of his days he reveres the memory of one 
who made sacrifices for his sake, who cared 
for him ere he could win a living for him- 
self, whose affection goes with him through 
the world. 


— 
— > 





SENSITIVENESS TO CRITICISM. 





| Sa is a patent evidence of inferiority to let 
our own petty resentment fly in the 
faces of those who set us right when we are 
wrong. Which of us is perfect? We are 
all the residuary legatees of unfortunate 
habits, and have acquired more on our own 
account. We have little disconcerting 
tricks of manner that we know not of, and 
our friends, valuing other things in us and 
hating to wound, do not tell us of them. 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 
The deepest and tenderest care for our wel- 
fare is that which takes the risk of hurting 
our vanity and tells us plainly what it is we 
do that is as a cloudy screen before the light 
that we should let shine before men. 

In life’s garden it is an eternal warfare 
against the weeds that insidiously come to 
choke and pull down, if they can, the fairest 
flowers. It will not do to think that once 
and for all we can clear a space for the 
healthy growth of everything. Our effort 
must be unremitting. Of course it mortifies 
and disconcerts to find that we have reached 
maturity, perhaps, and not put away the 
childish things of the unperfected ways and 
the unschooled disposition. The world does 
not bother (till it knows us) to read the 
soul. It judges first by the surface. If that 
is not apparently worth scrutiny, it passes 
inexorably on. We have had our chance 
with it, and the chance may never come 
again. It is hard that an hour, a minute, 
or even an iristant’s glance should dismiss 
a whole lifetime. But there are millions of 
living beings in the rank and file of man- 
kind. The first singling out must be done 
upon face values. What other way is there, 
ere there is any chance for more intimate 
intercourse to reveal the hidden graces of 
character? 

Those who decry the appearance are 
wrong. Of course the substance is worth 
infinitely more. But why shall not the twain 
‘journey in company? To be one’s best is 
work; to look one’s best is an effort; it is 
generally sheer laziness that refuses the 
twofold endeavor. It requires no great 
shrewdness to see through to the natural 
indolence of him who does not care to try, 
whose apathy no appeal to self-respect can 
mam 

Is it not seen that those who really care 
for us are those who plainly and unsparingly 
hold the mirror to our faults, our lamentable 
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lapses that cause us now and then to be 
mistaken for what we care not? This man, 
it may be, so loftily burns with the inner 
fire of a spiritual conviction that he forgets 
where he is, and by whom surrounded, and 
crassly neglects all those minor delicacies 
which polite ingenuity has evolved to re- 
duce the friction of living. To schooled 
urbanity he seems a pagan; to refined civili- 
zation his aspect and demeanor suggest the 
barbarian. And so his message goes for 
naught because the hearers are not blind to 
what is before them. 

Then, it may be, like an ingrate he turns 
and rends one who would befriend him, or 
even prove his savior. What a fatuous, 
conceited ape it is, that resents the truth, 
flushes and looks hurt, and thereafter takes 
pains to avoid the purveyor of these un- 
palatable facts. The censor was fully con- 
scious of his own faults or hers. The stric- 
tures were uttered from no mere love of 
finding fault. They were proffered in “a 
sad sincerity” because the profferer could 
not bear to see a waste of good material, a 
life blighted or misdirected by ever so little, 
a fair surface tarnished so that the precious 
metal underlying goes unprized. 

There are excuses enough. Any one who 
attempts to hold others to a right standard 
after living abreast of his or her own ideals 
has heard them all. The truth of a criti- 
cism is not turned to a lie because indig- 
nant vanity rejects it—Phila. Ledger. 





GUIDANCE AND HELP. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


OF 





In the City of Richmond, Virginia, De- 
cember 9th to 12th, 1914, there is to be held 
a Convention, the unique plan for which is 
already attracting widespread interest 
among educators and others who are fol- 
lowing the rapid growth of the vocational 
education movement. Richmond has re- 
quested the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education to make an 
industrial and educational survey for the 
purpose of obtaining full information con- 
cerning the principal occupations, especially 
those in which young people are employed, 
in order to formulate plans for improving 
the opportunities for training and prepara- 
tion for the vocations. The survey was 
begun the first of last May and will be 
finished in October. 

The special Committee of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education in charge of the Survey includes 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
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Foundation, L. W. Hatch, Department of 
Labor, Albany, Chas. H. Verrill, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, J. A. C. 
Chandler, Superintendent of Schools, Rich- 
mond, Charles H. Winslow, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, Charles R. 
Richards, Director, Cooper Union, New 
York, and C. A. Prosser, Secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education. A synopsis of the find- 
ings will be printed in tentative form and 
reported to the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education at the 
Richmond Convention in December for 
study and for the making of recommenda- 
tions. 

This means that for the first time this 
problem is being gone into closely. A wave 
of enthusiasm for industrial education is 
going over the country and there is great 
danger of rushing into a program without 
having the facts. What the society expects 
to do in Richmond is to get the facts and 
come out with a program of recommenda- 
tions that it will take several years to 
achieve. No such survey has ever been 
made in a community previous to a Con- 
vention as a basis for its procedure. The 
survey will prepare full information regard- 
ing conditions and will present the findings, 
charts, diagrams, slides, statistics, and state- 
ments showing what has been done and 
indicating what plans and types of work 
should be developed and carried on in the 
future. 

In the analysis which is being made, the 
industries are to be reduced to occupations, 
and the occupations to operations. The in- 
vestigation seeks to find out how far the 
boy or individual can get on in the job; 
how far the industry can give the worker 
training which it does not now give, and 
how great a factor are the schools in pre- 
paring for such work, and including “ What 
is the next step.” 

Those assembled at the Convention, who 
will comprise the leading authorities on in- 
dustrial and vocational education from the 
entire United States, will study and pass 
upon the findings, and recommend those 
forms of education which they believe it 
will be to Richmond’s advantage to carry 
out. The great value of this plan to Rich- 
mond is that it brings to focus on its own 
problems the best thought on these subjects 
in the country; while to the members of 
the National Society it offers an oppor- 
tunity to study live problems at first hand 
in a comprehensive manner and to obtain 
many points which will be of large value to 
each in his own problems in his particular 
community. 

The National Society for Promotion of 
Industrial Education is seeking to serve as 
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a clearing house to the nation on the sub- 
ject of industrial education; to act as a 
friendly forum for a discussion of conflict- 
ing views; to furnish a common meeting- 
place or platform for the discussion of 
questions of capital and labor as pertain- 
ing to such instruction, and to assist local 
communities in making surveys and investi- 
gations to learn what they should do in the 
way of the industrial education of their 
people. 

This matter of setting up vocational edu- 
cation of any kind is not a simple matter, 
according to Charles A. Prosser, the Secre- 
tary of the National Society, under whose 
leadership the organization is credited with 
having done a vast amount of good in 
guiding national and state policies and de- 
ee industrial education for a sound 

asis. 

Conditions vary with the different indus- 
tries and with the different sections and 
communities. Industrial education is vastly 
different in New York City from what it is 
in Richmond. In San Francisco or in Fall 
River it is very different from what it is in 
Richmond or in New York. Each com- 
munity has its own problem. The Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education expects to conduct other 
industrial investigations and surveys during 
the year. In one way and another the So- 
ciety has played a part in the surveys and 
investigations made in Rochester, Cincin- 
nati, Troy, Grand Rapids, New Orleans, 
Kalamazoo, and other places. It has helped 
with National legislation, and assisted in 
writing legislation for seven states, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Virginia, 
and is to take part in the legislative work 
in Missouri, Iowa, and Washington during 
the next few months. 


os 
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UNEQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 








IDE variation in the pay for the same 
or similar work is one of the most 
striking situations revealed by the investi- 
gation af teachers’ salaries just completed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, under 
the direction of J. C. Boykin, editor of the 
Bureau. Public elementary school-teachers 
may receive $2,400 a year, as some do in 
New York City, or $45 a year, as in cer- 
tain rural communities. Even in cities of 
the same class there are considerable dif- 
ferences in the salaries paid teachers. On 
the administrative side there are county 
superintendents with pay ranging from $115 
to $4,000 per annum, and college presidents 
receiving salaries all the way from $900 to 
$12,400. 





In city school systems salaries have been 
increased steadily in recent years, particu- 
larly in the Western States; and, in general, 
salaries in city school systems are fairly 
well standardized. The average salary of 
the superintendent of schools in cities of 
over 250,000 population is $7,178; the range 
is from $4,000 to $10,000. In the same 
group of cities high-school principals av- 
verage $3,565 and elementary teachers 
$1,018. Even in the smallest cities listed, 
those between 5,000 and 10,000 population, 
salaries are fairly uniform. The maximum 
for superintendents in this group is $3,600 
and the average $1,915; but elementary 
teachers show an annual average of $533, 
with salaries as high as $1,350 and as low 
as $104. It is in the colleges and universi- 
ties that the widest variation prevails. The 
salaries of men with rank of “professor” 
range from $450 to $7,500. ‘“ Professors” 
in some institutions receive less than “ in- 
structors” or even “assistants” in others. 
Salaries of deans of these institutions vary 
from $500 to $5,000. University teachers 
of subjects for which there is a direct com- 
mercial demand outside receive somewhat 
higher salaries than those in charge of the 
traditional academic subjects, but the differ- 
ence is less than might be expected. The 
highest average salaries for full professors 
are paid in law and civil engineering. Law 
claims the highest paid professorship in 
any subject, with one salary of $7,500; but 
there are professors of physics, geology, and 
Latin who receive $7,000. It is significant, 
however, that on the basis of the figures 
reported most college teaching, particularly 
in the first two years, is done by men of in- 
structor grade with salaries of $1,000 to 
$1,200, or by assistants who receive on the 
average about $500, usually for half-time 
services. 

Quite as noteworthy is the variation in 
salaries for State superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. The salaries of the chief 
school officers in the various States range 
from $10,000 in New Jersey and New York; 
$7,500 in Illinois; $6,500 in Massachusetts ; 
and $5,000 in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana, and Louisiana; down to 
$2,000 in Delaware, Nebraska, and Nevada; 
$1,900 in South Carolina; and $1,800 in 


“South Dakota. 


The report contains detailed comparisons, 
showing the increase in teachers’ salaries at 
different periods. The figures thus collected 
will be utilized as the basis for further 
investigation by the Bureau of Education 
and by organizations such as the National 
Educational Association, to determine the 
actual conditions of the teaching profession. 
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WAR AGAINST THE CIGARETTE. 





BY ORIN EDSON CROOKER. 





HE Anti-Cigarette League of America 
, enlists many forces to fight a national 
peril. The cigarette is finding its right 
classification: physically, one of the deadly 
poisons; in economics, a senseless waste; 
in intellect, a destroyer; in morals, a de- 
generator; and in the spiritual life, a bar 
to the entrance of light. Let the habit, 
which is fast becoming a national scourge, 
be fought at each of these points, always 
remembering that the direct and complete 
cure is found in Christ, who alone can pre- 
serve entire spirit and soul and body. 
Reminding one of a naval officer direct- 
ing a brisk engagement from his steel- 
sheathed “ conning tower,” Miss Lucy Page 


Gaston, founder and superintendent of the. 


Anti-Cigarette League of America, sits 
behind a cluttered desk in a little cramped 
office high up in the Woman’s Temple, 
Chicago, and directs a fight against the 
cigarette which is even more than nation- 
wide in its scope. From her little office 
she keeps keen watch of how the tide of 
battle turns in a thousand widely scattered 
places. She is in constant touch with 
every worker on the firing line, and is the 
directing force behind every fresh assault 
upon the stronghold of the enemy. 

“Unless one is fully posted in regard to 
the manufacturing end of the tobacco busi- 
ness,” states this determined foe of the 
paper pipe, “one has no idea to what an 
alarming extent the cigarette evil is grow- 
ing. In 1912 the American people smoked 
thirteen billion, three hundred million 
cigarettes. Let’s put it in figures and see 
how it looks.” 

In a moment she has the numerals 
written on a sheet of paper, and holds it up 
for consideration. 

“Think of it! 13,300,000,000 cigarettes ! 
Placed end to end they would reach over 
half a million miles. But this isn’t the 
most distressing part of the situation. The 
use of cigarettes is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate each year. Can’t you almost 
visualize in the face of these figures what 
the next two decades have in store for the 
youth of our land, if something is not done 


to save it from the peril which awaits it?” 


The Anti-Cigarette League of America 
is conducting its fight against this evil upon 
the basis that, when properly classified, this 
menace to the youth of the land is to be 
found enumerated under the head of drug 
habits. It will be a mighty victory in the 
cause for a clean America when this vice 
is generally so recognized. Of all the 
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forms in which tobacco is used the cigarette 
is in a class by itself. Just because it looks 
so innocent is one reason of the strength 
of its appeal—especially to youth. Its 
smoke, being lighter and more aromatic 
than that of pipe or cigar, is easily inhaled. 
Once inhaled, the habit-forming drugs 
therein contained become easy victors over 
both will-power and bodily resistance. 

There was a time when cigarettes were 
condemned largely for their nicotine con- 
tent. Now it is known that while nicotine 
is a powerful drug—stupefying and be- 
numbing in its physiological effect—there 
are other soul-destroying agencies liberated 
in the combustion of a cigarette which 
make nicotine seem almost harmless in com- 
parison. The London Lancet—a recog- 
nized British publication—has been search- 
ing for the cause of the mysterious influ- 
ence which the cigarette exerts upon the 
habitual user. It has found that this lies 
in the presence of hitherto only dimly per- 
ceived by-products given off in the burn- 
ing of cigarette tobacco. “ Paper smokes” 
are not drugged with specific poisons, as it 
is sometimes charged, but for the purpose 
of making the tobacco soft and yet readily 
combustible other ingredients are incorpor- 
ated. Glycerine, sugar, licorice, and salt- 
peter are said to be some of these,—none 
particularly harmful in themselves, but 
when in combustion with tobacco and the 
rice paper sheath of the cigarette, certain 
poisonous vapors are given off which go 
directly into the system through the habit 
of inhalation of the smoke. Furfural and 
acrolein, belonging to a class of irritants 
known as aldehydes, are among these. The 
former: is reputed to be fifty times as 
poisonous as alcohol, while the latter is de- 
clared by Thomas A. Edison to be one of 
the most terrible of drugs in its effect 
upon the human system. Cigarette smok- 
ing, then, is nothing other than a distress- 
ing drug habit. This is the reason for its 
rapid increase, and this also accounts for 
its devitalizing effect particularly upon the . 
health and morals of the youth who indulge 
in: it. 

Sometimes, as in checking prairie fires, it 
becomes necessary to fight fire with fire. 
Realizing that the cigarette habit is a drug 
habit, the Anti-Cigarette League has re- 
cently begun to use drugs in its fight 
against it. It is not uncommon for those 
who are addicted to the use of cigarettes, 
and who have repeatedly tried to abandon 
their use without success, to say, “I could 
give them up were it not for the intense 
craving which I have, a craving which 
drives me to a smoke to calm my nerves 
and satisfy the desire which is so strong.” 
Physicians will recognize this as a symptom 
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common to all drug habits. It well illus- 
trates that a weakened will is the best kind 
of material out of which to fashion habitual 
users. Consequently the “ Cigarette Cure,” 
as it is called, is designed as a help for 
victims who need aid at the particular 
period when this craving is strongest,— 
the early stages of breaking off the habit. 

There is nothing secretive about the 
“cigarette cure,” which is being admin- 
istered at clinics quite generally in the 
large cities throughout the country. The 
League insist that it is a misrepresentation 
to call it a “cure,” and states that the 
newspapers are responsible for this name 
becoming attached to it. Rather is it an 
“aid” to cure than a “cure” in itself. 

The drug content of this “aid” is 
simple, and consists of only two things. 
One is a mouth-wash, composed of a one- 
fourth of one percent solution of silver 
nitrate; the other is gentian root. The 
mouth-wash is to be used after each meal 
for not longer than one week. This is 
poison, and should not be swallowed; 
neither should its use be continued longer 
than the seven days. The gentian root, 
which is harmless, is to be chewed between 
meals for a period of several weeks. The 
result of this simple treatment is to make 
smoking so distasteful to the subject under 
treatment that he finds it less distressing 
to forego the cigarette than to indulge the 
craving which torments him. To make 
the cure more effective, changes are sug- 
gested in the dietetic habits of the patient, 
through which all irritating and stimulat- 
sing foods are eliminated. From three to 
six weeks are needed under this treatment 
to overcome the desire for tobacco. 

Reports are beginning to pour in from 
all over the country showing the encourag- 
ing and beneficial effect upon individuals 
who have received this treatment at the 
clinics. Messages of thanksgiving are 
among these communications, which read 
like the words of slaves freed from their 
chains. “I did not think anything short 
of death would ever help me to overcome 
the craving for cigarettes.” “You have 
saved me from worse than death—God 
bless you!” “TI now feel as though there 
was really something in life for which to 
live.” “My chains are gone; the ‘cure’ 
did it.” There are words of appreciation 
also from fathers and mothers—some of 
whom have used the simple treatment upon 
their children in the privacy of their own 
homes. 

In the city clinics telegraph messengers 
have in many instances been pressed into 
service as unwilling subjects for the first 
demonstrations. Others of these have been 
willing enough but skeptical, treating the 
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matter as a joke. In this way news of the 
opportunity to receive treatment for this 
habit has traveled fast and far among 
these uniformed youths. Many of them, 
learning that “Skinny” or “Fatty” had 
lost all pleasure in a smoke after having 
had his mouth swabbed out by an attendant 
at a clinic, have presented themselves 
voluntarily for treatment. Hundreds of 
others, reading of the matter in the papers, 
have written to headquarters for informa- 
tion—this mass of correspondence constitu- 
ting a pitiful cry for help from the victims 
of this particular form of drug habit. 

The records of the Anti-Cigarette 
League are filled with human interest 
stories—voluntary contributions from those 
whom this organization has helped in one 
way or another in their efforts to regain 
manhood, self-poise, and self-mastery. Its 
campaigns of enlightenment in various sec- 
tions of the country—particularly among 
the street boys and schoolboys of high- 
school age—have invariably resulted in 
large numbers of them pledging them- 
selves to abstain from this vice. Over half 
a million such signatures are on record in 
the little office in the Woman’s Temple, 
Chicago. 

At one of these meetings a boy arose 
and asked permission to speak. This being 
granted, he said: “I once signed the Anti- 
Cigarette pledge, and kept it for a long 
time, but when I moved into another 
neighborhood where nothing had ever been 
told the boys about the dangers of ciga- 
rette smoking I found everybody smoked 
them, and I began to do so again. But 
somehow I could not forget my pledge, and 
every time I would see my Anti-Cigarette 
pin I would think of how I had gone back 
on my word. So one day I took the pin, 
and put it on a rajlroad rail, and let a train 
run over it. I thought this would destroy 
it—and at any rate that I wouldn’t see it 
constantly looking at me. But I kept 
thinking about it just the same—of how it 
was lying out there on the railroad track 
all battered up, so I went out and found it, 
and then dropped it down into a deep, black 
coal-hole. But I still think of it, and to- 
night I’m going to sign up again, get a 
ao pin, and start in all over.” And he 
did. 

The Anti-Cigarette League is now busily 
engaged in launching a new plan of in- 
teresting the youth of the land in work 
against the cigarette. It is proposed to in- 
terest a million members by recruiting a 
thousand circles of a thousand members 
each. A “Circle” begins with one mem- 
ber, a “center man,” as he is called. He 
enlists ten others, each of whom enlists ten 
more. From this beginning of a hundred 








and eleven members it is expected that the 
membership will grow well up toward the 
thousand mark by the interesting of ten re- 
cruits by each of the first hundred. While 
it is not known that any full “Circles” 
have yet been reported, it is a fgct that 
many enthusiastic organizations of several 
hundred members have been formed. 
These “Circles,” when in charge of a com- 
petent “center man,” offer an interesting 
phase of club work for boys, with all the 
related interests of pins and buttons, rallies, 
neighborhood and school campaigns, cross- 
country hikes, and other activities in which 
boys rejoice. ; 

The Boy’s. Substitute for War—It is t 
the churches that the League is looking for 
reinforcements, especially for leaders. It 
has been found that a surprisingly large 
proportion of boys will keep a pledge of 
honor such as members of these “ Circles” 
are required to make. It has seemed best, 
however, to insist that boys who are con- 
firmed cigarette users be not allowed to 
sign and be received into full membership 
until they show that they are able to ab- 
stain. Such “Circles” frequently engage 
a physician to give the “cure” to those 
who need it. Many boys are being bene- 
fited; it is a moral substitute for war,—and 
all boys are possessed of the spirit of 
conquest. 

“T did not think I could ever stop using 
cigarettes,” said a boy who had been re- 
cently influenced by one of these Circles, 
“but when all the other fellows have quit 
smoking and a kid has signed up for the 
fight he feels like a traitor,—even if he 
goes out and smokes where no one sees 
him.” It is often touching to see the 
stronger boys help the weaker ones until 
they in turn are able to become helpers 
also. It is believed any, school or com- 
munity can be freed from cigarette-smok- 
ing by minors through a little well-directed 
effort. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Anti-Cigarette League is the work of secur- 
ing legislation which will protect minors 
from this evil. Eight states now have pro- 
hibitory laws, but it still remains a matter 
of great difficulty to secure enforcement of 
laws and ordinances already on the statute 
books. A typical instance may be cited 
where a seventeen-year-old son of a busi- 
ness man in Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
arrested and fined ten dollars and costs 
for smoking a cigarette. Wondering how 


far it were possible for minors to secure 
cigarettes in a city where there is an ordi- 
nance forbidding it, the father and his two 
sons spent several nights investigating. 
Over one hnndred and sixty places were 
visited, and the father, who either entered 
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the stores before or just after his boys, 
witnessed them make the purchase of the 
forbidden merchandise! In not a single 
instance were the boys refused! Suits 
were instigated against fifty of these 
dealers. 

Thus the fight wages in behalf of youth 
and in the interest of the manhood of the 
men of to-morrow. It is no easy problem 
for any organization to oppose the com- 
bined efforts of the great tobacco com- 
panies with their millions—yes, hundreds of 
millions—of inverted capital, much of which 
is directed toward fostering a drug habit 
in the youth of our land. But the Anti- 
Cigarette League of America, like David 
of old, is not intimidated by the giant it 
faces. “ With face to the foe,” the motto 
of its “Circle” movement for a million 
members, it prepares to do battle on its 
enemies’ own ground. 

Sunday-School Times. 


~ 
<> 


CHANGING THE MAP. 








I ages war in Europe means trade for map- 
makers. But their loss wll be heavy 
if boundaries are changed as a result of the 
terrific conflict. All maps will have to be 
remade, and changing a boundary means a 
great deal more than shifting a pen line 
and readjusting the color. All European 
maps have been but recently corrected, fol- 
lowing changes of boundaries in the Balkan 
States and Turkey, and now comes the 
change in the name of the capital of Russia . 
from St. Petersburg to Petrograd and many 
others of the same kind in that country. 

“While we are selling many more maps 
than usual,” a local agent for Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., said recently, “in the end this 
war will probably cost us thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. The making of a 
map is a matter of infinite detail, is costly 
and requires a long time. Even if the war 
ended to-morrow, the final changes of boun- 
daries would not be made for a year or 
more. 

“It takes highly paid engravers months 
to complete a map. If the war means that 
we have to change only the name of St. 
Petersburg to Pretrograd, this will cost 
heavily. The engraving will not need to 
be thrown away, but a small section must 
be cut out of every plate and a corrected 
section fitted in. The change must be made 
on all sizes and grades of map plates.” 

Stationers have found it hard to provide 
maps for the great army of purchasers. 
Men and women of all nationalities are so 
thoroughly interested in the war that they 
want to follow every move of the armies, 
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as reported in the newspapers. The sta- 
tioners also say that whenever they sell a 
map, they can usually sell with it sets of 
colored pins to note on the map the positions 
of the armies. 


— 


AMERICA AND THE STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER. 








BY LEWIS R. HARLEY. 





(= two national hymns, “ America,” 
and “The Star Spangled Banner,” so 
often sung in this Assembly Hall, should 
arouse an interest in their authors, who 
by the way, have a more fixed immortality 
than many of our scienticts, statesmen, and 
historians. These two hymns are daily 
heard in every land wherever the American 
flag waves, and as long as patriotism 
exists, their authors will be remembered. 
Samuel F. Smith, a Harvard graduate in 
the class of 1829 with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was the composer of “ America,” 
and although Holmes said: “ Fate tried to 
conceal him by naming him Smith,” his 
name will be honored by every school child 
in the land when I have been forgotten a 
hundred years. “America” was written 
by Smith in 1832, while a divinity student 
at Andover, and as has been the case with 
so many other songs that have become 
popular, the circumstances under which 
“America” was written were due to 
chance. One day, Lowell Mason broughi 
to Smith a collection of melodies from 
abroad, and suggested that he should write 
some verses appropriate to one of the tunes. 
If this incident had not occurred, Smith 
simply would have remained one of the 
Smiths, and Fate would have had its way. 
But he turned over the leaves and came to 
the air of “ God Save the King,” and under 
the inspiration of the moment, he wrote in 
half an hour, on a scrap of paper an en- 
tirely original American set of words. 
The author lived to be over eighty-seven 
years of age, and wrote many other 
metrical pieces besides “ America,” all of 
which have been forgotten. 

The name of Francis Scott Key, author 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” is con- 
nected with the War of 1812, a struggle 
filled with brilliant exploits on the sea; 
while the land operations were generally 
humiliating, with the exception of Jack- 
son’s brilliant victory at New Orleans, and 
the heroic defense of Fort McHenry, near 
Baltimore, the bombardment of which fur- 
nished Key the inspiration for “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Each Memorial Day, 
there is placed over Key’s grave at Fred- 
erick, Maryland, an American flag, and at 
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one time this was the only monument to 
him in his native state. The first sculp- 
tured memorial to him was erected by 
James Lick, in California, looking out upon 
the Pacific from Golden Gate Park, when 
that state was still Mexican territory. 
Although Key was a lawyer by profession, 
and in his day argued some notable cases, 
yet his achievements in this direction are 
forgotten, and he lives in a poem inspired 
by chance circumstances. Preble, who 
wrote a book on “The American Flag,” 
tried to argue that “The Star Spangled 
Banner” lacks the qualities of a national 
anthem, because it refers to a special occa- 
sion. But every evening at sunset, when 
the garrison flags of the United States are 
lowered in Porto Rico, in the Philippines, 
the band plays “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and the same thing occurs on the flag 
ship of every United States naval squadron 
in whatever part of the world it. may be, 
and it is likewise taught in every public 
school in the land as an exalted expression 
of love of country. 

In August, 1814, the British admiral and 
his fleet returned from the West Indies to 
the coast of the United States, and notified 
our Secretary of State at Washington that 
he would take measures of retaliation for 
what he charactertized the wanton destruc- 
tion committed by the American army in 
upper Canada. The British fleet was at 
the time in the Patuxent River, which 
empties into the Chesapeake; so that the 
towns which the British admiral threatened 
to destroy were Baltimore, Washington, 
and Annapolis. As the first object of his 
vindictive expedition was the capital of the 
country, the military forces were landed 
along the Patuxent River, a few miles from 
Washington. In the meantime, an Ameri- 
can army was concentrating at Bladens- 
burg. That this force was defeated by the 
British under General Ross, who burned 
the public buildings in Washington is 
familiar history. The British then hastily 
retreated towards their ships. On. their 
march, some of the stragglers were arrested 
by Dr. Beanes, a prominent citizen of 
Maryland, and when this fact was made 
known to the admiral, the Doctor was made 
a prisoner and threatened with death by the 
enemy. Dr. Beanes was a personal friend 
of Francis Scott Key, who at once applied 
to the government for permission to attempt 
to secure his release. A vessel at Balti- 
more was placed at his disposal, and under 
a flag of truce, he visited the British 
admiral, making so favorable an impres- 
sion as to secure the freedom of his friend. 
But neither he nor Key would be allowed 
to return to Baltimore at once on account 
of the impending bombardment of Fort 








McHenry, by which that city was defended. 
At North Point, the troops were disem- 
barked for the land attack on Baltimore 
while the vessels ranged themselves across 
the Patapsco, two miles distant from the 
fort. When the fleet had thus formed for 
the attack, the Americans were allowed to 
go aboard their own vessel, but were not 
permitted to land. The British ships were 
beyond the range of the smaller guns of the 
fort, so that the Americans could not effec- 
tively reply to the bombardment that lasted 
from Tuesday morning until after the fol- 
lowing midnight. The British land force 
was repulsed and General Ross was killed, 
but the bombardment from the fleet con- 
tinued. At sunset, the flag still waved from 
the ramparts, and that night, sleep was out 
of the question for Key and his associates, 
on account of the bursting bombs, and the 
tension to which they were subjected. 
Would the flag which waved its stars and 
stripes at the last gleam of twilight, still 
fling its colors to the morning air, or would 
the fort have surrendered? These ques- 
tions forced themselves upon Key as he 
paced the deck. After midnight, the firing 
was renewed with terrific force at close 
quarters, and before morning, the British 
admiral, learning of the death of General 
Ross, abandoned the attack. At dawn, 
vapors still shrouded the shore from the 
straining eyes of Key and his associates; 
but at seven o’clock, a rift disclosed the 
flag still proudly floating above the ram- 
parts. Thrilled by the sight, Key drew a 
letter from his pocket, and on the back of 
it he wrote the first stanza of the immortal 
poem. In the boat which took him ashore, 
Key finished the poem, and that night at a 
hotel in Baltimore, he revised it, making 
a few changes, which left it as it now is. 
The copy was then taken to a printing 
office and set up in the form of a handbill, 
surrounded with a border, with the title 
“Bombardment of Fort MeHenry, by 
Francis Scott Key, of Georgetown, D. C.” 
In reading the poems, Judge Nicholson per- 
ceived that the tune of the old song, 
“ Anacreon in Heaven,” which had been 
used before in this country as a setting for 
the patriotic song, “ Adams and Liberty,” 
was well adapted to the metre of “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and he indicated the 
tune on the handbill. A few days later, 
Frederick Durang, an actor, first sang the 
lines in the Holiday Street Theatre, Balti- 
more. The flag which thrilled Key’s vision 
on that memorable morning in September, 
1814, still exists, in the possession of de- 
scendants of the gallant Armistead, who 
commanded the garrison of the fort. It is 


of great size, at least forty feet long by 
thirty feet wide. 


Two bombs passed 
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through the flag, but it was not torn from 
the staff. 

Francis Scott Key was in all respects 
worthy of the honor which “The Star 
Spangled Banner” brought to his name. 
He was a noble Christian character, and it 
was through his influence that John Ran- 
dolph, who had been inoculated with the 
doctrines of Voltaire, turned back to his 
old belief. Randolph wrote to Key, “ Were 
I Prime Minister of England, I certainly 
should appoint you Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” 

Thus we see that a poem inspired by a 
single event was destined to thrill a whole 
people, and to expand in its influence with 
the boundaries of the country. No other 
nation possesses so noble an apostrophe to 
the flag. It is neither boastful nor vin- 
dictive. It breathes the most exalted spirit 
of patriotism, but it also appeals to justice 
and the power above. These are particu- 
larly the sentiments of the last stanza: 


O thus be it ever when when freemen shall 
stand 

Between their loved home and war’s wide 
desolation. 

Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven- 
rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is 
just, 

And this be our motto, “In God is our trust.” 

And the star spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 


ili 
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“LITTLE PARTNERS.” 








RALPH P. COLEMAN, 





“ Got change for a nickel,” shouted little 
Joe Clement to his friend on the other 
corner, Jimmie Vaughn. He was a stocky 
youngster, and the boys at the branch 
office of the newspaper called him 
“ Shorty,” a thoroughly expressive title. 
The other lad was somewhat taller, with 
clean cut features and sparkling brown 
eyes. To the casual observer they were no 
more than the poor little fellows who stand 
on the corners every evening shouting at 
the tops of their voices the name of some 
newspaper. They had lost both their 
parents, and chance had drifted them 
together. In a ramshackle frame house on 
a little alley in that part of the city com- 
monly referred to as the slums, they made 
their home. Home, they called it cheer- 
fully enough, for they had never known 
much better, but how undeserving the 
title was too evident. The day our story 
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opens was a cold one, without sunshine 
since noon, and the little lads felt it keenly. 

“Here,” returned Jimmie, in reply to his 
partner’s query for change, “here’s five 
pennies.” He darted across the street, 
pulled a heavy mitten off and from the re- 
cesses of an over-crowded pocket extracted 
the required sum. Joey turned to the 
young lady, who had been waiting for her 
change and counted out the four cents. 
She smiled at him and remarked, “ You’re 
quite a hustler, young man.” 

“One has to be, lady,” he replied, 
“paper says it’s the second coldest day ot 
the year, and you can’t stand around then. 
Can I help you with your grip,” he added, 
noticing that she had several other bundles. 
She nodded her head and he took it and 
handed it to her when she got on the car. 
Meanwhile Jim had sold another paper to 
a gentleman on the corner and then started 
to make his way back to the other side of 
the street. A wagon was coming down the 
highway, and the driver drew in his reins 
sharply as Jimmie narrowly escaped being 
hit. He dodged past the horse his head 
turned toward the wagon, when an auto- 
mobile dashed around the corner, coming 
from the other side. The chauffeur blew 
his horn and threw on the brakes, but too 
late. The mud shield on the front of the 
machine struck Jimmie and threw him to 
the ground, but luckily out of the path of 
the wagon he had just missed. 

Traffic was stopped and a large police- 
man rushed over and ordered the crowd 
back. Joey had not seen the accident, and 
as he tried to push his way through the 
people to see who it was, another policeman 
shoved him back and ordered him to move 
on. Then he found it was Jimmie who had 
been hit, and with tears streaming down 
his cheek he saw the ambulance come and 
take his companion away, without having 
a chance to say a word to him. With pres- 
ence of mind he noted the name of the 
hospital to which the ambulance belonged, 
and after the crowd had dispersed he 
hurried down to the drug store a square 
below and inquired the location of it. 

With this information he hastened to the 
hospital and mounting the steps passed 
through the large swinging doors into the 
hallway. At the office he asked for his 
friend and was finally shown into the acci- 
dent ward, where Jimmie lay. With his 
cap in one hand and his papers tucked 
under his arm, he passed down the row of 
little white cots very quietly. A lady with 
a long white apron and a small cap on her 
head came up to him. She seemed to 
recognize his face. 

“Are you the little man I bought the 
paper from and who so very kindly helped 
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me on the car to-day?” she asked. He 
dropped his tear-dimmed eyes and an- 
swered brokenly, “ Yes, ma’am. I’m look- 
ing for my partner, Jimmie Vaughn. He 
got hit by an auto to-day just after you 
took the car, and the ambulance took him 
away. You see, lady,” he continued, “we 
both sleep in the same place, and I’ll miss 
him to-night. Is he here?” he finished, 
raising his eyes to her appealingly. 

“Yes he is,” she told him, “but I am 
afraid you cannot see him now. He is 
asleep. But if you will come around to- 
morrow I am sure you will be able to see 
him. He is not seriously hurt, but is suf- 
fering from severe bruises.” 

He fumbled with his hat and turned to 
go, but stopped. 

“Will you tell him ‘Shorty’ was here?” 
he asked, struggling manfully to restrain 
his tears. 

The good lady came toward him. “ Yes, 
dear, I will,’ she said. She put her arm 
about him and led him to the door and he 
passed out into the street. 

The next day the snow which threatened 
to fall came down. It started in light at 
first, but as it continued it grew heavier. 
By ten o’clock it had reached a depth of 
three inches, and Joey took his shovel and 
broom and went out to clean some pave- 
ments. Before three o’clock he had made 
fifty-five cents, and after buying a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee he started off to 
the branch office to get his afternoon edi- 
tions. 

The boys were scrambling about shouting 
the names and number of papers they 
wanted, and as Joe came in the door one 
of the larger ones came up to him and said, 
“ Say, ‘Shorty,’ I’ll be on the other corner 
with you this afternoon, now that Jimmie 
Vaughn is in the hospital. I guess that 
will suit you. See!” he added menacingly. 

“Who’s going to work the corner 
below?” asked Joey. 

“Why I am,” was the reply. “I guess 
I can hold them both. I’m going to put 
my brother down there.” 

“Not if I know it,” he returned, looking 
at the other steadily. “I’m going to work 
Jimmie’s corner myself, and give him the 
money to-night.” 

“We'll see whether you will,” replied the 
other youth and made a lunge for the 
smaller one. The other lads stood back 
and made room for them. As he came 
toward him Joey dropped low and grabbed 
the other about the knees and threw him to 
the floor. There he sat, loath to rise after 
such handling, as Joey picked up his papers 
and walked out, quite a hero ‘in the eyes 
of the boys. 

So down to the corner he went and sold 








his papers and handled Jimmie’s side of the 
street at the same time. All the papers 
being sold, he divided the money in half 
and placed Jimmie’s share in an outer 
pocket. He then set out for the hospital, 
some eleven squares away. The little 
invalid was delighted to see him, and they 
spent an hour together enjoying them- 
selves. Soon it was time for Joey to go, 
and he started toward the door. In the 
corridor he met the nurse. “ Your little 
friend has been asking for you all day,” 
she said, “and when I told him you would 
be here this evening I could hardly keep 
him in bed.” 

“Will you keep this for him, Miss—Miss 
Nurse?” he requested, reaching down in 
his pocket and drawing forth a little pack- 
age which he placed in her hands.” 

“What is it?” the good lady inquired. 

“That’s Jimmie’s share. You know we 
divide everything we make.” 

“But Jimmie didn’t make anything to- 
day,” persisted the nurse. 

“That doesn’t matter, because Jimmie is 
sick. I cleaned the snow off pavements 
this morning, and this afternoon sold 
Jimmie’s papers and mine, too.” 

Tears came into the eyes of the nurse, 
for, hardened to suffering and sorrow as 
she was, the thoughts of the sacrifices of 
the little man before her filled her heart 
with sympathy. Wonderingly, Joey passed 
out and made his way to his now lonely 
home. 

Every evening he came to the hospital 
and deposited Jimmie’s share with the 
nurse. The attaches of the hospital soon 
knew him and awaited his smiling, cheerful 
face every day. 

One evening a middle-aged man with a 
gray mustache stopped him as he was 
leaving. He asked him all about where 
he lived and about Jimmie and many other 
things. Finally he said, “I am on the staff 
of the Evening Mail and reported Jimmie’s 
case to the paper. I afterwards heard how 
.you had kept the boys off Jimmie’s corner 
and then sold the papers for him. You are 
a brave little man, and I’m interested in 
you both and am going to help you. Mr. 
Sears, of the large coffee roasting firm, 
whose machine ran into Jimmie, is also 
interested in you, and as soon as Jimmie 
is able to be about I’m going to take you 
down to see him.” 

Joey was overjoyed at the news, and the 
next day he told Jimmie all about it. The 
day went fast with the now rapidlv con- 
valescing patient, and soon he was able to 
go out. The reporter then took them down 
a kindly old 
and a_ short 
won his im- 


to see Mr. Sears. He wa 
gentleman, with whit: 
cropped beard. The 
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mediate approval and they were told to 
come down the next day to start work. 
As the weeks passed and rolled into 
months the boys became more interested 
in their work. Their eagerness to learn 
prompted Mr. Sears to send them to even- 
ing school, where they were soon acquir- 
ing new knowledge. Within a year they 
were both promoted, and again in six 
months. Joey is now known as “Mr. 
Clement,” for he is head shipping clerk, 
while Jimmie is now addressed as “Mr. 
Vaughn,” being Mr. Sears’ new private 
secretary.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


_ 
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TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS. 








5 Nae following notes on the teaching ob- 

served in schools of the smaller cities 
are based on visits by the Chief of the divis- 
ion of school administration of Washington 
Bureau of Education to forty cities of be- 
tween 2,500 and 30,000 population during 
the school year 1913-14. While intended 
mainly for cities of this size, which present 
special problems, it is believed that the sug- 
gestions contained in this statement will be 
of interest for all city systems. 

In every city visited there were some 
exceptionally strong teachers. In several 
of the cities all of the teaching was of a 
high order, especially in those cities where 
the superintendent is given perfect freedom 
in the selection and dismissal of teachers, 
and where salaries are such as to attract 
good teachers. 

No definite data were collected regarding 
scholastic and professional training, but on 
a conservative estimate not more than one- 
third of the teachers in the elementary 
schools have graduated from a normal 
school. In a few cities all the elementary 
teachers are normal graduates, while in a 
few others none are. The tendency is, 
however, toward higher standards. Many 
superintendents would make the standards 
higher, but say that it is impossible to do 
so with the salaries the city is willing to 


y. 

Of the schools requiring professional 
training, some require two years in addition 
to a high-school course; most of them only 
one. Professional training is not demanded 
of high school teachers—only a college de- 
gree—and in a few instances not even that. 
Many high schools, because of low salaries, 
are compelled to employ young men and 
women fresh from college, many of whom 
have had no experience in teaching. On the 
whole those teachers who have had profes- 
sional training for grade or high school 
work are doing better teaching. They are 
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more resourceful and have a better under- 
standing of the work they are doing. 

Many teachers are failing because they 
are not using illustrative and supplemental 
material, such as reference books, news- 
papers, magazines, pictures, etc. Some say 
that they would illustrate and supplement 
more if they had the time, forgetting that 
this is the way they should use part of their 
time; others say that they would be happy if 
their pupils could only learn what is in the 
text-book. 

Some teachers still require rules, defini- 
tions, and poems to be committed before any 
attempt is made to understand them. Many 
of those who attempt to use the develop- 
ment method are failing because they are 
training their pupils to guess, and because 
they do not clinch a principle or rule after 
it has been developed. Many pupils are 
weak because certain fundamental facts 
that are necessary for further advancement 
have not been drilled into the system to 
such an extent as to be used automatically. 

Material wholly unsuited to a pupil’s 
stage of development is often forced upon 
him. Much of the retardation is, no doubt, 
caused by having pupils swallow material 
that they can not digest and assimilate. 
Children in the primary grades often 
struggle over the solution of problems in 
arithmetic that belong to higher grades. 

It is still true of most teachers that they 
talk too much. In many recitations not 
requiring much talking by the teacher three- 
fourths of the time is consumed in asking 
questions. Answers are pumped in driblets, 
the teacher using a dozen words in a ques- 
tion and the pupil one or two in his reply, 
thus destroying connected thought. 

In too many classrooms no motive for 
study is provided. Manual training teach- 
ers often keep boys working at joints for 
weeks before giving them anything to join 
that will be of value. Much of the work 
in composition is based upon matter apart 
from the child’s life and experience. In 
arithmetic few problems outside the text- 
book are given. In history and literature 
there is too little interpretation and too 
little appeal to the dramatic instinct and the 
power of visualizing. 

Great as has been the improvement in 
methods of teaching reading, there is abun- 
dant opportunity for further improvement. 
Some schools are still making the teach- 
ing of reading a purely mechanical process, 
the pupils being required to learn a long 
list of words before they are permitted to 
look at a story. Singsong concert work 
when teaching a list of words is destroy- 
ing natural expression in not a few class- 
rooms. The introduction of supplementary 
readers is having a most salutary effect on 
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the reading in the primary grades. In 
several instances, however, the pupils skim 
over the supplementary readers without 
getting the thought. The poorest teaching 
of reading is in the intermediate and gram- 
mar grades. Reading should receive more 
attention than it does in these grades. 

On the whole, schools in smaller cities 
are doing good work, but salaries are small, 
and standards of preparation for teachers 
low. It is only fair to say that some of the 
very best schools anywhere are in the 
smaller cities. 


MY NOTE BOOK. 








DR. J. MAX HARK. 





NE meets all kinds of people and sees 
strange sights, sometimes very pa- 
thetic ones, and often, too, very funny ones, 
in a day’s travel on a railroad train. That 
is one reason why I rarely read while 
travelling. My fellow travellers usually 
interest me far more than any book or news- 
paper can, yes, and give me more food for 
thought. 

Not long ago, for instance, I was on a 
train going west. The car was pretty well 
filled with the usual assortment of men, 
women and children. Most of them were 
reading newspapers and magazines, though 
the inevitable party who eats oranges, ba- 
nanas and what not from the moment she 
boards the train till her destination is 
reached, was also there, of course. So was 
the party who talks incessantly for the 
benefit of everyone in the car. In the seat 
just in front of me sat a richly dressed and 
evidently refined young lady, absorbed in a 
copy of “ Life”; while on the other side of 
the aisle was a more plainly garbed woman, 
rather ostentatiously reading a New Testa- 
ment, though her gaze kept roving about, 
and she seemed restless. Presently she 
leaned over to the reader of “ Life,” and I 
could not help hearing the following bit of 
conversation: 

“Sister,” asked the New Testament 
reader, “are you a Christian?” 

“ Beg pardon?” 

“Ts your soul saved? Are you washed 
in the blood of the Lamb?” 

The young lady closed her “ Life,” and 
vety sweetly answered, “I hope I am. Are 
you?” : 

“God be praised, yes! My sins are for- 
given and my heart has been purified of all 
worldly thoughts, I love to read my Bible, 
and would think it sinful to waste my time 
on such frivolous things as you are reading, 
etc.,” at considerable length, her discourse 
mingling praise of herself, rebuke of the 
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young lady, and a large selection of stereo- 
typed pious phrases, until the object of her 
attack turned away from her and resumed 
reading her “ Life,” whereupon her assail- 
ant gradually subsided and with an injured 
air reopened her Testament. 

At the next station where the train 
stopped a poor woman, a foreigner, with 
four little children, the youngest in her arms 
and the rest clinging to her skirts, boarded 
the car, followed by a big man who was evi- 
dently the husband and father. The chil- 
dren,—I don’t think the oldest was more 
than six years,—were travel-stained, poorly 
clad, and irritable from. the intense heat. 
The baby kept up a loud crying and wailing. 
The father thereupon at once went into the 
smoking car! In vain the distracted mother 
tried to quiet the baby and get the others 
settled. The train started, and the baby 
kept on crying, and was joined by the next 
older one. The mother looked around with 
a half-apologetic, half-defiant look. To 
make it worse, a couple of silly young girls 
started to giggle, and the young dude with 
them to make “smart” remarks. The men 
looked up from their papers and scowled. 
The New Testament reader kept on reading. 
The poor mother was on the verge of tears. 

Just then a beautiful thing happened. 
The richly gowned young reader of “ Life” 
laid aside her magazine, rose from her seat, 
and going over to the foreign woman, asked 
her with a sweet smile to let her take the 
baby and hold it awhile! The mother 
understood the smile if not the words, and 
hesitatingly allowed the young lady to take 
the crying, dirty little child in her arms, 
where with much coddling and patting and 
cooing it soon became quiet and fell asleep. 
I don’t know which was more beautiful, the 
smile of gratitude on the mother’s face, or 
that of Christlike sympathy and loving 
a on the countenance of the young 
ady. 

I looked at the New Testament reader, 
and felt very much like asking her, 
“Understandest thou what thou readest?” 
and advising her to become a “doer of the 
Word” and not a reader only. And it 
seems that I was not alone in such thoughts ; 
for a rather rough looking man behind me 
said, as if he had read my thoughts, “I 
wonder where that pious busybody keeps 
that soul of hers which she talks so much 
about being saved and washed clean? ” 

It is queer, is it not, how some people do 
talk about the soul? As if it were some 
property or possession, something belong- 
ing to them, quite apart from their lives; 
as if they had it safely stowed away some- 
where in an inner pocket! Do they know 
what they mean when they talk about sav- 
ing their souls? The word as it is often used 
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has lost.its real meaning. One’s soul -is 
nothing but one’s self, one’s character, not 
anything less nor other than one’s whole 
life. My soul is not mine; it is I. 

Another thing I noticed on this trip, as I 
had often noticed it before. It was the fact 
that many people permit thems es to in- 
dulge in reading matter while travelling 
such as they would be ashamed of at any 
other time or in any other fg ice. In the 
hands of two persons, one a young girl and 
the other a middle-aged lady, both appar- 
ently refined and intelligent, I saw books, 
paper-covered, of a character which no 
self-respecting person should ever read. In 
fact the books were so bad, not only trashy, 
but bad, that they are not sold, openly at 
least, by the news companies. I am sure 
the parents of that girl would never have 
allowed her to bring such a book into the 
house; nor would that lady have tolerated 
in her home the one she was so eagerly 
devouring on the train,—and in fact she 
was evidently ashamed to have others know 
she was reading it, for she tried to keep the 
cover with its tile carefully turned down! 

The same kind of literature is indulged 
in all too frequently during the summer va- 
cation. I once expressed my surprise at 
the kind of stuff an acquaintance of mine 
was: packing into his trunk preparatory to 
his going on his vacation to the seashore, 
and he offered as an excuse that “ one can- 
not be reading heavy books in vacation.” 
Certainly not. Neither need one confine 
oneself to the Bible and Sunday-school 
books. Nor do I object to “light reading ” 
at such times. But one harms oneself 
spiritually, spoils one’s literary taste, and 
betrays a defect in one’s moral nature, by 
reading salacious, suggestive, indecent stuff 
at any time. There is absolutely no excuse 
for it. There is plently of light reading, 
such as will be no strain to even the 
feeblest mind, which is not only entertain- 
ing and restful, but is good literature, and 
therefore helpful. It is a great mistake to 
think that light literature must be bad 
literature. And an equally grievous mis- 
take to imagine that travelling or vacation 
is a justification for indulging and catering 
to one’s lower, animal nature by reading 
filthy tales—The Moravian. 


-— 
<> 





ONE good mother is worth many average 
school teachers. In the home she is “lode- 
stone to all hearts, and lodestar to all eyes” 
Imitation of her is constant—imitation 


which Bacon likens to “a globe of pre- 
cepts.” Example is far more than precept. 
It is instruction in action. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

You may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be 
growing when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was 
a sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I expect to pass through this world but once. Any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness 
that I can show to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again.—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon 
his tomb. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


THE School should be the beauty spot not 
the eye-sore of the community. Many school 
grounds need adornment. This is very true 
of our rural districts. Moreover, the pupils 
need the stimulus which comes from the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day. Many rural schools 
are no longer in session when the Arbor Days 
in the spring of the year are celebrated. Hence 
it has become customary to observe an addi- 
tional Arbor Day in the Autumn of each year. 
To perpetuate this laudable custom, Fripay, 
OcToBER 23, 1914, is hereby designated as 
Autumn Arbor Day. Let the day be observed 
not merely as an occasion for the planting of 
trees, but also as an opportunity for imparting 
valuable information on the need of conserv- 
ing the soil and the forest, the trees and the 
birds, the beauty of the landscape and the 
purity of our streams. Let the trees be so 
planted as not to exclude the sunshine from 
the school houses, and let the exercises be so 
planned as to make the school grounds as at- 
tractive as the surroundings of the best homes 
in the community. 

NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Sup’t of Public Instruction. 


— 
> 





i is impossible to estimate the interest 
k and love for trees and forests which 
the little poem “Woodman, Spare that 
Tree,” has put into the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. It is well that it is so. Trees 
rightly demand our thoughtful attention. 
How to care for them, protect them, and 
see that none are ruthlessly destroyed, are 
subjects for our serious consideration. It 
is pleasant to note that since Arbor Day has 





become a fixed fact as a holiday in almost 
all the States of the Union, the thought of 
the cultivation and protection of our Amer- 
ican forests has received a wonderful im- 
petus. Thousands have written on the sub- 
ject. With the poets, they have made 
woods and forests famous in song and story. 
Scientific men have studied them and have 
observed the influence they have over the 
rainfall and other climatic changes. Ftr- 
estry has been made a distinct study in 
some of our agricultural colleges and other 
seats of learning. 


Dr. Geo. M. Philips announces that the 
West Chester State Normal School has 
made an arrangement with the University 
of Pennsylvania by which professors of the 
university will come to the normal school 
regularly beginning with September, 1914, 
and conduct their regular college course 
from the university’s curriculum. Students 
of the normal school who are ready for 
them, and have time for it, may take these 
courses, and if they pass the examinations 
in them, will receive the same credit at the 
university towards the completion of a col- 
lege course as if they had taken them at the 
university. These courses may either be in 
addition to the normal school course or may 
be substituted for the same subjects at the 
normal school. This arrangement will make 
it possible for many students of the West 
Chester State Normal School, without 
lengthening their normal school course, to 
complete a part of a college course at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The teaching of Agriculture on the rural 
schools will mean the planting of millions 
of trees each year, both fruit and for- 
est trees. The present observance of Arbor 
Day in many schools means appropriate 
school exercises but too little tree planting. 
It is promise but not performance, the 
bloom that has little or no fruitage to follow 
it good as far as it goes, but not going far 
enough. ‘Get the boys and girls on the farm 
awake to this great work, and in the com- 
ing years they will look with untold grati- 
fication upon the trees they have planted. 
They will remember with gratitude the 
teacher who suggested and encouraged this 
profitable and delightful work. Plant trees! 
Give them a chance! With little care they 
will grow. All nature holds out her hands 
to us. Be good to yourself and others in 
the planting of many trees, fruit trees and 
shade trees, shrubs and vines. Plant! 








Supt. J. L. Sprecer, Hempfield district, 
Westmoreland county, has made an inter- 
esting summary of the nationalities repre- 
sented in his district. In an enrollment of 
3693 there are 2028 Americans. The re- 

, mainder are classified among twenty-three 
different nationalities. Italians lead with 
380, followed by 254 Slavs, Poles 221, Ger- 
mans 153, English 115. The nationalities 
represented in the high school are Ameri- 
can, Italian, German, Swedish, English, 
Irish and Jewish. 


At the convention of the Iowa bankers 
held last month, the association passed a 
resolution thanking the Lincoln Highway 
Association for cement which it has placed 
in Iowa this summer. The resolution also 
gave the Lincoln Highway project the 
bankers’ unanimous support, commending 
it as progressive and constructive, and ask- 
ing every banker in the association to do 
what he personally could to aid the progress 
of the work as being one of benefit to every 
banker in the country. Since that time 
hundreds of bankers have given their aid. 


‘We have lately been celebrating the 
Stars and Stripes and recall a story that 
Jane Addams tells very well. The children 
"in one of the settlement classes were en- 
‘couraged to write little historical plays. 
‘The following was written and given one 
afternoon in the presence of their elders: 

Act I. Two Soldiers. First Soldier—Gee ! 
Ain’t it fierce? We ain’t got no flag for 
this here revolution. Second Soldier—Yes. 
Ain’t it fierce? (Curtain.) 

Act II. George Washington. A Soldier. 

Geo. Washington—Say, ain’t it fierce? 
We ain’t got no flag for this here revolu- 
tion. Soldier.—Gee, ain’t it fierce! (Cur- 
tain.) 
Act III. Geo. Washington. Betsy Ross. 
G. W.—Say Betsy, isn’t it fierce! We 
ain’t got no flag for this here revolution. 
Betsy—Yes, ain’t it? Hold the baby and 
I’ll make one. (Curtain.) 


Supt. H. E. McConnetr, of Mercer 
county, has issued the following circular 
relative to an agricultural display in the 
rural schools of his county: “As a fitting 
tribute to the home, the farm and country 
life, we have set aside Friday, October 30, 
1914, as a great Agricultural Display Day 
in every rural school in the county. Teach- 
ers are requested to have pupils bring in the 
products of field, garden and orchard and 
skillfully and tastefully arrange them on 
shelves and tables. The room should also 
be festooned and draped with vines and 
autumn leaves. Fine effects can be pro- 


duced by using corn, not only the grain, but 
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the fodder. Here is a good chance to show 
your artistic skill as a decorator. Each 
teacher’s originality will be noticed. If 
possible, try to have a picture made of your 
room before you remove the display, and 
kindly send one to the office. Let us have 
friendly competition. Be sure to have 
pupils send a personal invitation to all 
parents, directors and patrons of the school. 
I suggest the following program: Picnic 
dinner in the school-house, at 12 o’clock. 
(Do not omit the dinner.) 1 p. m., Inspec- 
tion of products. 1:30 p. m., Literary pro- 
gramme. Have plenty of music. Try to 
have a speaker who is interested in rural 
life give a short address.” 


Mrs. Jessie Wilson Sayre, a leader in 
the work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, says. As I look out of my 
window at the fields and the hills, and hear 
the birds sing and watch the grain grow 
and the flowers bloom, it seems to me that 
life in the country has greater significance 
for the national well-being than life any- 
where else. We all know that the food of 
the nation comes from the country, but 
now we are realizing more vividly than ever 
before that new blood, new enthusiasm, the 
sense of power that comes from the grasp 
of nature’s secrets and the wisdom that 
comes from contact with her mysteries, are 
the even more important contributions = 
The 
more the boys and girls of the rural dis- 
tricts express the latent powers within them 
through their own initiative and effort the 
more truly will our nation be strong and 
wise and righteous. 


As the coal mine managers of Colorado 
view the situation, they share the duty of 
every good citizen to embrace every oppor- 
tunity to foster a sounder and more cordial 
understanding between those who invest 
their labor and those who invest their capi- 
tal in the promotion of industry. The 
struggle in Colorado has ceased to be, if it 
ever was, one between capital and labor. 
The fundamental question is: Shall they 
preserve law and order, and shall they main- 
tain the constitutional privilege of every 
man to work where, for whom and upon 
such terms as he sees fit? 


THE Journal of Education, noticing the 
receipt book of Dr. E. C. Elliott on City 
School Supervision, published by the World 
Book Company of Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
says, “ No phase of education in the United 
States has been so varied as that of city 
supervision. The standards by which to 
estimate it are almost whollv lacking; the 
changes in the personnel are so frequent; 
the points of view of the men who come 
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and go are often so diametrically opposite ; 
the entire lack of any principles for the 
choice of superintendents and the equal lack 
of any ideals in their training has jeopar- 
dized school systems all over the country. 
Dr. Elliott’s study will at least set school 
officials athinking of the evils of the chaotic 
state of affairs that exists in the profession 
of supervision. It contains elements of serv- 
ice to the cause of education which have 
been greatly needed.” All of which is very 
true. 





At one of the leading summer resorts 
recently there was an unusual conning of 
spelling books. Some of the leading busi- 
ness men, heads of big corporations, were 
in the match. It was rare sport for wealth 
and fashion, but not a few were afraid to 
risk it. 


“THE coalition against the Kaiser and 
Germany,” said an intelligent student of 
history, “will crush the Kaiser and Ger- 
many exactly as the coalition of all Europe 
against Napoleon crushed him. The result 
is inevitable. But the important thing is 
that one condition of peace is almost cer- 
tain to be a vast disarmament of Germany 
and all Europe. For that, the whole world 
may thank God.” If the war shall prove 
the utter futility of maintaining such 
stupendous standing armies, it will pay the 
interest on what it is now costing. 


FivE years ago The Pennsylvanai State 
College inaugurated a Summer Session ex- 
clusively for teachers and its growth has 
been rather remarkable. The number at- 
tending last summer was 814, of whom 774 
completed the courses; passed ¢xamina- 
tions, and received credit. This shows a 
remarkably small percentage of the “ float- 
ing population.” There were 293 who had 
received normal school education and 63 
with college degrees. Only three counties 
of the State, Cambria, Fulton, and Snyder, 
were not represented. Lackawanna led 
with go, Luzerene and Allegheny following. 
The largest class enrollments were in 
Education, Home Economics, Drawing and 
Music. Agriculture enrolled 66 and In- 
dustrial Education 124. 





A SPECIAL course in religious education 
for mature men and women who may not 
be able to undertake the full degree course 
will be offered at Brown University begin- 
ning in 1914-15. Such persons will be re- 
ceived as special students, and on the com- 
pletion of the two-year course will be 
awarded a certificate by the University. 
The course of study includes courses in 
Old and New Testament Literature, and 





History, Elementary Economics, Social and 
Political Science, Educational Theory, His- 
tory of Christianity, Ethics, Philosophy of 
Religion, Social Problems and Conditions, 
and a seminary course in Sunday School 
Organization and Instruction. Practical 
training in religious and social service will 
also be a regular part of the course of 
study, through an arrangement made by the 
University with a number of churches, the 
Christian Associations, and the Society for 
Organizing Charity in Providence, and 
with the Rhode Island Sunday School As- 
sociation. 


Dr. ArTHUR HoLMEs, an authority on 
psychology and dean of State College at 
Bellefonte, in an address at an institute 
warned the teachers against ~ marrying 
feeble-minded men. If their hands are 
soft and smooth and pink and do not seem 
to grasp objects quickly, beware. Most 
feeble-minded men have broad, flat noses 
and wide nostrils. He urged also to be- 
ware of men with too large heads and too 
little heads. 


An old lady, says the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, was discussing the 
differences between the old and the new. 
“We hadn’t anything but the reading book 
to read when I was a girl,” she said, “ but 
I know the best parts of that so I can say 
them to myself now I’m sitting here in the 
dark, and my grandchildren don’t know 
what they read last week! It soaked into 
me and it drips off of them.” The editor 
concludes: “ Not what drips off, but that: 
which soaks in is of real importance, stays 
with the reader and effects and develops 
character.” We have the evil of “ too 
much.” 





Four hundred old folks, most of whose 
lives have grown sweeter as the years roll 
by, attended the annual Old Folks’ Day ob- 
servance of the Lemon Hill Association at 
Lemon Hill, Philadelphia, a few days since. 
They were brought to the Park in "busses, 
automobiles and street cars. Forty-five 
motor cars, donated by kind-hearted citi- 
zens, carried aged men and women, many 
of whom are “ shut-ins,” from their humble 
homes to Lemon Hill for the service. Of 
course, the majority of the old folks were 
women. They came leaning upon um- 
brellas and canes, and some of them carried 
ear trumpets. Nearly all wore black 
shawls, which are always associated with 
the revered name of “Grandma.” They 
walked with stooped shoulders and bent 
backs, but their faces were wreathed in 
smiles, and an occasional tear trickled down 
the withered cheeks when “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” the “Sweet Bye-and-Bye” and 
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other songs of the long ago were rendered. 
Prof. Wiest played these old favorites beau- 
tifully on the cornet, but when Dr. Ely, who 
led the meeting, asked the old folks to name 
the hymn of their choice there was a gen- 
eral demand for “ Rock of Ages.” 





VocaL music is one of the best means of 
securing attention to study. When a school 
grows listless and restless and inattentive 
to study, music may be employed to charm 
it into diligence. Strike up a merry school- 
glee, let the charm of song encircle the 
heart, and, like sunshine on flowers, the 
minds will open to new effort and repulsive 
tasks become pleasant toil. Drowsy, 
dreamy idlers, gaping over their books, 
longing for noon or night, catching flies, 
throwing paper balls, dropping slates, pull- 
ing hair, experimenting on an unfortunate 
neighbor with crooked pins, etc., are trans- 
formed into diligent and interested students. 





NAMEs count for something in the 
opinion of Judge Buffington, who natural- 
ized fifteen foreigners some days ago. He 
urged the new Americans to drop their 
complicated foreign names and adopt 
simpler cognomens. “You men ought to 
take American names,” he said. “ You can 
never get anywhere here with a name that 
Americans cannot pronounce. It reminds 
me of a man in Massachusetts named Jere- 
miah Coldbath. His wife persuaded him 
to change his name to Henry Wilson and 
he became Vice President of the United 
States. An unpronounceable name is a 
real handicap to a man.” The next appli- 
cant for citizenship who came up took the 
Court’s advice to heart and wanted a new 
name. Until that day he was Andrej 
Kasmyzicki. One being asked what he 
would prefer he selected “ John Kelly,” and 
that is now his name. 





THE School Board of Mt. Lebanon, Alle- 
gheny county, Mr. Andrew G. Smith, presi- 
dent, in a circular of suggestions to the 
teachers, from which we quote as follows: 

At all times consider the day, the season, 
the home and the individual child. There 
may be hot, sultry days when your pupils 
would be better out of doors, and would 
learn more; whereas if you remain in the 
shut up school room, the children would 
lose interest and learn nothing. Under 
such circumstances, take the children out 
of doors. 

Primarily the children are sent to you 
that they may learn to Read, Write and 
Count. These are often called the “tools 
of knowledge.” It is important that the 


child should acquire these tools; but the 
knowledge is more important than the mere 
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tools. It is vital that your pupils know how 
to get and express thought, but the thoughts 
they get and express are more vital. It was 
well said of old that “Life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment.” 

As against the real lessons of life, which 
the child should learn, reading, writing and 
counting although important are, by com- 
parison, trivialities. They should be of 
minor consequence in the teacher’s reckon- 
ing because they are the things which the 
child will for the most part learn himself, 
if the teacher will keep him in right rela- 
tions. Permit the child to learn the things 
whihe are substantial and he will want to 
read, write and count as soon as he learns 
there are things in the world worth read- 
ing, writing and counting. 





THE transmission of a wireless telephone 
message Over a distance of nearly four 
thousand miles, from Hanover to New 
Jersey, was accomplished recently by a Ger- 
man wireless company. The message was 
sent and received in the middle of the 
afternoon, although the daytime is con- 
sidered unfavorable for wireless communi- 
cation. The two stations are more than 800 
feet high. Earlier attempts had proved 
that clearly emitted tones were audible, and 
finally a spoken message was transmitted 
and distinctly received. 


THE discussion of the problem of the 
Bible in the Public Schools still goes on, 
says the Reformed Church Messenger, and 
adds with force: “ Judging by what they 
say, some are of the opinion that all that 
we need, to-day, for the boys and girls, 
along the line of religion, is to introduce 
the Bible into the Public Schools, and com- 
mand the teachers to read selected portions 
daily. But every thoughtful person must 
be aware that something, but not much, 
will be gained thereby. Religion, after all, 
is not propagated through a book. Chris- 
tianity is not a book religion, though it has 
produced the most wonderful book of all 
history. Religion as a life is only repro- 
duced by life. The only way in which we 
will succeed in getting religion into the 
Public Schools is in and through the re- 
ligious character of the men and women 
who teach in the schools.” President 
Swain, in his address to the National 
Teachers’ Association recently said: “ Not 
much instruction, either secular or re- 
ligious, can be given without a _ well- 
equipped teacher whose personality, learn- 
ing, moral and religious life appeal to those 
under her care. The teacher cannot teach 
what she does not know and cannot give to 
others the religious life which she does not 
possess.” 
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The model school at Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, at the entrance to the college, has 
been made an open-air school. Only the 
dressing-room and laboratories will be in- 
doors. There will be seven separate, one- 
story, out-of-door class-rooms facing full 
south. Each class-room opens on a large 
uncovered platform 8 X 36 feet, which will 
be used for the gymnastics and siestas that 
are part of open-air school work. 


Foreign universities are now receiving 
some of the large private benefactions for 
which they have long envied American in- 
stitutions. Cambridge University has re- 
cently received $450,000 for general pur- 
poses, and $50,000 for a chair of astro- 
physics; Bristol University has had a gift 
of $100,000 from one donor, $90,000 from 


another, and $750,000 from two others; ! 


Glasgow has been willed $50,000 for a re- 
search lectureship in medicine and $170,- 
ooo from three other benefactors; and 
Leeds has an anonymous gift of $50,000 for 
the erection of a school of agriculture. 


In one of our towns a citizen, in speak- 
ing on Commencement evening used sub- 
stantially the following language: “ While 
we are all proud of our little city we know 
its limitations. We lack paved streets and 
the system of water works which large 
cities have. We have no play grounds or 
parks. Our railroad facilities are not what 
we woild like to have them. Our children, 
going out into other parts of the state or 
country, cannot avoid feeling these limita- 
tions. There is one thing, however, which 
we have that is perhaps just as good as 
it can be found in any other city of our 
state or our country. It is our four-year 
high school, recognized by the Department 
of Public Instruction. Our pupils here in 
our little town may secure the same sort 
of secondary education they could receive 
in the best cities of the state. Our boys 
and girls who have graduated from this 
school can go anywhere, and feel that the 
diplomas they received from this school 
place them on an equal footing with the 
graduates of the best high schools of the 
State. Certainly this is a distinction of 
high importance.” 


CLarK University of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, is offering one free graduate 
scholarship to natives of South and Central 
America who are able to satisfy its re- 
quirements of an A.B. degree or its equiva- 
lent, in each of the following seven de- 
partments: Education and Psychology, 
History and Diplomacy, Economics and 
Sociology, Biology, Mathematics, Physics 





and Chemistry. A splendid opportunity is 
thus offered our neighbors on the south to 
become more intimately acquainted with 
the language, laws and institutions of the 
United States. If other universities fol- 
low the example of Clark and establish 
similar scholarships, the result will un- 
doubtedly be the furthering of good under- 
standing and friendly relations between 
North: and South America. 





At the large annual meeting of engineers 
held at Princeton University during the lat- 
ter part of June, keen interest was aroused 
on the discussion of the Scientific Manage- 
ment of Education. Professor Passano, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
fiercely attacked some theories. He said: 
“The advocates of the scientific manage- 
ment of education have not sufficiently 
studied the conditions of the problem, and 
do not understand the problem, even from 
their own viewpoint. Modern educational 
institutions and methods are not a result of 
haphazard growth. They are the result of 
the study and experience of many genera- 
tions of men. The scientific managers 
would replace experience by experiment. 
They are quite sure they can functionalize 
student and teacher into continual activity, 
apparatus into perpetual motion, and floor 
space into continuous use. Like the subur- 
banite, they will make two blades of grass 
grow where only one ought to.” The 
audience was heartily in accord with the 
speaker. 





DR. J. M. GREENWOOD. 





Sie Missouri School Journal gives, in the 
September number, a very interesting 
account of the life and work of this sane and 
most helpful man, and adds at its close: 
“So much is but a brief sketch of the man 
who lived, labored and moved among us 
and passed away, the Great Educational 
Commoner of his day.” 

Dr. Greenwood was found dead at his 
desk shortly after eight o’clock Saturday, 


| August 1, 1914. He had been seemingly 


well; at least he had not complained any 
and had eaten a hearty breakfast before 
going to his office. So far as known, there 
had been no warning of the sudden ap- 
proach of death. The summons came and 
he obeyed it, all in the twinkling of an eye. 
When discovered he was seated at his desk 
with his chair turned just a little as though 
to arise or to greet some one entering. His 
head was thrown back a bit, his spectacles 
were on and he held clasped in his hands 
in his lap a copy of a recent bulletin of the 
Kirksville Normal Sihool. He had all the 
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appearance of having fallen asleep while 
reading this pamphlet. 

Death was caused by “heart failure.” 
He had taxed himself pretty heavily for 
one of his age for a period of about two 
weeks previous to his death. He had spent 
a very busy week at the St. Paul meeting 
of the National Educational Association— 
a paper which he read there is given in this 
issue—and during the time the weather was 
very warm indeed. On his return from the 
St. Paul meeting, he went to Oklahoma 
where he spent a week giving from two to 
three talks a day when the thermometer 
registered from 100 to 107 in the shade. 
This draught was too much upon his phys- 
ical strength. The machinery of life could 
not withstand the strain, and hence came 
the fatal break. The doctor said there was 
no pain, that his life passed out as easily as 
though he had gone to sleep. 

This worthy “ Appreciation by the Board 
of Education” of Kansas City, cannot be 
read to widely: 

Dr. James Mickleborough Greenwood 
was born November 15, 1837, in Sangamon 
county, Illinois, and at the age of fifteen, 
removed with his parents to Adair county, 
Missouri. The very meager opportunities 
offered in the pioneer schools of that day 
which he attended for brief period dur- 
ing the winter season when farm work per- 
mitted, supplemented by his own _ indi- 
vidual unaided efforts, were sufficient to 
enable him to prepare for teaching at the 
early age of seventeen years. 

To his active precocious mind, the Law 

at this time appeared so alluring that a 
few years were given to its study. The 
Civil War interrupted the course of this 
preparation and Mr. Greenwood enlisted 
and served as an officer in the Missouri 
State Militia for a period of two years. At 
the close of these strenuous years, he re- 
turned to the work of his early life and 
taught for a short time in the State of his 
birth. 
_In spite of the very limited oportunities 
incident to the conditions that prevailed 
at that early day, and in spite of the lack 
of time for study, because of the exacting 
experiences through which he passed, he 
was prepared for and acepted in 1867, the 
Chair of Mathematics, Philosophy and 
Logic in a private normal school which was 
opened at Kirksville, Mo. As professor of 
the above sujects he remained in this 
institution which was first a private school 
and later a State institution, for seven 
years. He was then called to the superin- 
tendency of the Kansas City Schools. 

From that time, 1874, until now, the his- 
tory of the growth and development of the 


Kansas City schools is but a record of the- 
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work and achievement of Dr. Greenwood. 
He became at once the originator, the or- 
ganizer, the inspirer and administrator of 
each and every phase of work connected 
with the school system. He devoted every 
interest and energy of his life to the con- 
duct of this work. He watched the pro- 
duct of his genius with a solicitude that 
was untiring. With remarkable foresight, 
skill and tact, he aided, encouraged, ad- 
monished or cautioned as the merits of the 
particular case demanded. 

Cautious and conservative in the in- 
auguration of new ideas and innovations, 
he was at the same time, an untiring stu- 
dent of the most advanced ideas and meth- 
ods in education and constantly en- 
couraged and admonished his associates to 
keep abreast of the best educational thought 
and practice of the times. 

He was an omnivorous reader and pos- 
sessed a remarkable memory. His mind, 
therefore became encyclopedic in the quan- 
tity and quality of information which it 
contained. He was an inspiration to the 
student, a tower of strength to his follow- 
ers, and embraced within his sympathies 
every good and noble cause. Generous to 
a fault, he never permitted differences in 
opinion to affect or modify personal regard 
or friendship. 

The last forty years of his life have been 
given to the schools of Kansas City and to 
the cause of education with an energy, a 
devotion and singleness of purpose rarely 
falling to the lot of any man to render to 
his fellows. His services to the educa- 
tional world outside of Kansas City were 
no less conspicuous and meritorious than 
that rendered at home. His annual reports, 
his many books on educational questions, 
his contributions to the leading periodicals 
of America, and above all, his inspiring 
lectures to the many thousands of teachers 
who in the course of his long career have 
been privileged to hear him, place him in 
the company of the greatest and best of 
this generation. 

In the death of Dr. Greenwood, the edu- 
cational interests of Kansas City, the State 
of Missouri, and the world at large have 
lost one of the ablest and most distinguished 
representatives. The debt of gratitude 
which the present generation owes to such 
a career can only be discharged by a simi- 
lar zeal and devotion to the great cause 
which he so nobly advanced. 

With regret and sorrow we contemplate 
our loss, but with pride in his career and 
honor for his memory and for his achieve- 
ments, we commend the example of his 
noble life to all who are engaged in the 
upbuilding of the public schools and to the 
boys and girls entrusted to their care. 
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MINNESOTA SCHOOL SYSTEM. 





ANY years ago, under the Administra- 
tion of Wm. Henry Harrison as 
President of the United States, Alexander 
Ramsey, at one time a Pennsylvania school 
teacher, became Territorial Governor of 
Minnesota. After the territory was admit- 
ted as a State he again became Governor 
and helped to shape and establish the pres- 
ent public school system of Minnesota. This 
may account for some of the similarities 
between that state and Pennsylvania. For 
instance the state Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Minnesota is appointed by 
the Governor instead of being elected as is 
the case in most of the western states. 
Governor Ramsey knew the disadvantages 
in a state having no permanent school fund. 
He saved the school lands of the state from 
sale at a small price and thus laid the foun- 
dation for a State School Fund which now 
amounts to twenty million dollars and which 
may accumulate until it exceeds one hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Minnesota has a young and ambitious 
State Superintendent in the person of Hon. 
.C E. Schulz, who recently received the 
degree of LL.D from Pennsylvania College 
at Gettysburg. He is preparing a new 
School Code that will make the public school 
system far more efficient. A glance at 
many features of the system will show the 
need of reorganization and a solution of 
school problems along new lines, though 
without violent or very radical changes. 

Minnesota public schools are organized 
on the district plan. There are common 
districts, with boards of three members, 
and independent districts, with boards of 
six members. Most independent districts 
maintain high or graded schools. Practi- 
cally all rural schools are in common dis- 
tricts. City schools are under supervision 
of a local superintendent, elected -by the 
school board. He has the authority and 
duties usually exercised by superintendents 
in city systems. In independent districts 
the board levies the tax for salaries and all 
cost of maintenance. In common districts 
the people vote the tax for salaries and 
other maintenance. In both common and 
independent districts the people vote for the 
tax for buildings and grounds, or vote on 
the issuance of bonds. 

The supervision of rural schools is by a 
superintendent in each county, elected by 
popular vote for a term of two years. After 
January next his term will be four years. 
There is a limitation on the salary, which 
cannot exceed $2,000, except in two or three 
counties of large area and population. There 
are no qualifications of any kind fixed for 
the superintendent. There is no common 
rule observed except his right to nominate 





teachers, though not many county superin- 
tendents exercise this right. His advice is 
taken as to the selection of text-books and 
the purchase of supplies and equipment. 

The state administration of education is 
as follows: 

The University, by a board of Regents 
of twelve members three ex officio—the 
governor, the president of the University, 
and the state superintendent. Nine appoint- 
ive members, each serving for six years. 

Normal Schools, by a board of nine, eight 
appointed by the governor, each for a term 
of four years, and the state superintendent 
ex officio. 

High and Graded schools, by High 
School Board, consisting of five members, 
three ex officio, superintendent, president 
of the University, president of the Normal 
Board; one city superintendent appointed, 
and one other member appointed. They 
have control of standards and the granting 
of aid for high and graded schools, and 
elect high and graded school inspectors. 

The superintendent of education is ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term of two 
years—after January Ist the term will be 
four years. He appoints his assistants, in- 
cluding commissioner of school buildings 
and one of rural schools. 

It is proposed by the Education Commis- 
sion to reorganize the administration of 
schools in Minnesota so as to provide: 

1. For the continuance of all existing in- 
dependent districts in which there is a high 
school or a graded school under a board of 
five members. 

2. To abolish the existing district bound- 
aries of rural schools, and constitute all 
rural schools in a county into a rural school 
district. Such district is to be controlled 
by a board of three members, each elected 
for a term of three years, one member 
elected each year, and elected at large from 
the district. This board would have the 
control and management of all schools in 
the district, employ teachers and elect a 
superintendent without restriction as to 
where he came from. The superintendent is 
to have qualifications as these may be fixed 
by the state board of education (referred 
to below). 

3. The school board, both in independent 
and rural districts, would make the entire 
tax levy for teachers’ salaries and other 
maintenance. They would also levy the 
taxes for school buildings and for grounds, 
except that on petition of a certain number 
the question as to levy for this purpose or 
the issuance of bonds may be referred to a 
vote of the electors in the district. All 
taxes for all purposes will be uniform 
throughout the entire district. 

The State—It is proposed to establish a 
state board of education, to consist of five 
or seven members, appointed by the gov- 
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ernor, each for a term of five or seven 
years. This board is to replace the Normal 
Board, the High School Board, and other 
minor state educational boards, and to take 
over the duties of these boards as to normal 
Schools, high and graded schools, and to as- 
sume general control of public schools and 
public education. Such board is to select 
the state superintendent, confirm appoint- 
ment of his assistants and inspectors, fix 
their salaries within a budget to be granted 
for salaries, expenses and general main- 
nance of the state education department. 

The state board, on recommendation of 
the superintendent, would fix the qualifica- 
tions for the several classes of public school 
teachers, of those who serve as superinten- 
dents, either of city or rural schools, ap- 
portion the special state aid and other state 
funds for public schools and education. 

The State Board of Education will also 
replace and exercise all the powers of the 
state library commission and of the board 
for the special schools for the deaf and the 
blind. It will supervise the educational 
work of the correctional and penal institu- 
tions of the state. 

It is proposed to divide the school dis- 
tricts into three classes, the first class con- 
taining all cities with a population of 50,000 
and including but three cities, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth; the second class 
containing all other districts which have a 
high or graded school, and the third cover- 
ing all territory in each county not in either 
of the other classes of school districts. In 
effect this will mean that all rural schools 
in each county shall comprise one school 
district. 

These changes will increase the efficiency 
of school administration by lengthening the 
term of service of superintendents to four 
years and by centralizing power in the 
hands of what might be called a County 
Board of Education. It provides a plan 
under which schools can be located where 
they are needed, and inequalities in school 
advantages will thus be avoided in the ad- 
ministration of rural schools. If the county 
were the unit of school administration in 
Pennsylvania, the sparsely settled districts 
would have more money for schools and 
probably better schools. On the other 
hand the progressive sections might feel 
as if they were held back by an incubus 
beyond their control. The county plan was 
without doubt in the mind of Senator Breck 
who drafted the first Common School law 
for Pennsylvania. In practice it was found 
a hindrance to the establishment of com- 
mon schools. The wisdom of Senator 
Smith, of Delaware county, was shown in 
the simplification of the system by the adop- 
tion of the township as the unit of school 
administration. This permitted the pro- 


gressive township to vote in favor of free 
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schools and led to the gradual adoption of 
public schools which might otherwise have 
been delayed for many years. Although 
not without some drawbacks the township 
unit has, on the whole, proved so satis- 
factory that the county unit, except: in 
school supervision, has never been seriously 
advocated in Pennsylvania. The rapid 
growth of population is multiplying the 
number of districts which have local super- 
vision, and is thus giving us many of the 
advantages which Minnesota is seeking to 
obtain by the proposed new school code. 


es 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 





Nae University of Pennsylvania opened 

its present collegiate year most auspic- 
iously on September 25 with the inaugura- 
tion of the new School of Education with 
a separate faculty of forty-five professors, 
headed by Dr. Frank P. Graves as dean. 
Not a year passes without some definite evi- 
dence of progress at this great University. 
This year finds it a world’s university in a 
truer sense than ever, the new School of 
Education being the ninth school to be es- 
tablished there with a dean and faculty of 
its own. 

The new school is largely the co-ordina- 
tion of old courses that were heretofore 
taught by the several departments of the 
University. The policy of the University 
of Pennsylvania has been too efficient and 
too progressive to overlook in the past such 
an important matter as the profession of 
teaching The work began as early as 1892 
with afternoon and evening classes for 
teachers who were employed during the 
usual hours, but its first marked increase in 
scope and popularity dates back from 1894 
with the appointment of Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh to the faculty. 

Fully launched now with a four years’ 
course and the power to confer a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education the new 
school will doubtless attain the success and 
renown that every other school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has attained. Its 
establishment is a distinct gain to the 
scholastic life of the nation. 

“Tt is to be hoped,” says the Ledger, 
“that a large part of the four years’ course 
that leads to the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in education will be devoted ‘to ‘labo- 
ratory exercises’ in the class-room, instead 
of to lectures. Pedagogy is a science in 
which an ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory. It is all very well to be 
versed to the nth power in the history of 
education and educational administration, 
to know what Pestalozzi thotight and Froe- 
bel did, and to be letter-perfect in Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall’s latest lucubrations on ado- 
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lescence. But after the teacher has pre- 
sented his satchelful of references and been 
engaged to cope with a group of nimble- 
witted youths, some of his toplofty theories 
come tumbling like chestnuts after the first 
hard frost. 

“Tt is one thing to read in a book how to 
teach, and quite another matter to teach. 
Teaching does not consist in knowing it all 
and giving it forth again in a loud voice. 
‘It takes two to speak truth—one to speak 
and one to hear.’ The tongue of men and 
of angels will not avail, till there is the 
awakened receptivity. More and more we 
are getting away from the idea of setting 
young scholars to cramming dates and 
facts, to have them by rote instead of by 
heart. Manual training, the Boy Scout 
movement, the Camp Fire Girls, point in 
the right direction There is an education 
of heart and hand, as well as of mere brain. 
The modern teacher must be a humanist, 
and must lead in person and not merely 
enunciate a precept.” 


-— 
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“ FATHERS’ CLUBS.” 








“Wuat sort of a father are you?” This 
question is found on every programme of 
what is claimed to be the first fathers’ club 
in the United States, organized at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, a little over a year ago, ac- 
cording to information received at the 
Home Education Division of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Ten clubs, with an average, membership 
of fifty have been formed during the year 
for the purpose “of bringing the fathers 
into closer touch with the children, the 
teachers, and board of education, in an 
endeavor to bring about the very best re- 
sults for the betterment of the children.” 
The motto of these clubs is, “ Make the 
Indifferent Different.” | Membership is 
limited to males 21 years of age or over. 

Each month the “ fathers’ clubs ” debate 
such questions as: Are our children trained 
for, or away from, the age in which we live? 
How many children out of 1,000 reach high 
school in our town? What about the rest? 
Or they discuss topics like the following: 
Comparative public expenditures in various 
States; juvenile courts; schoolhouse in- 
struction; compulsory education; open-air 
schools; playgrounds; medical inspection; 
the sex question; business education; the 
cultural influence of newspapers, magazines, 
music, books, etc.; women on the school 
board; the school house as community 
center. 

Guests representing various community 
groups are invited to the meetings; inter- 
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ested fathers from other districts; clergy- 
men; physicians of the neighborhood; mem- 
bers of the board of education; mayor and 
city council; and the Bar Association. The 
clubs were addressed at different times dur- 
ing the year by a judge of the United States 
Circuit Court, university professors, sena- 
tors, school superintendents, a judge of the 
superior court, a member of the State board 
of education, as well as other interested 
citizens. It is planned in the near future 
to form the existing clubs into a federation, 
with a uniform programme for all the clubs 
each month. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE. 





With the opening of the schools for the 
children who are fortunate enough to be 
still under her protecting care, comes the 
renewed call to the thousands of others who 
have gone out into the world of industry, 
to grasp the opportunities open to them to 
continue their training. On every side 
efforts are being made to help the working 
boy or girl who desires to go on with his 
studies. In Philadelphia, where the day con- 
tinuation class has not as yet been devel- 
oped, a movement has recently been set on 
foot to broaden and standardize the work 
in the evening schools, so as to make them 
more useful to the workers and the work. 

Through the Industrial and Technical 
Conference of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, which unites a number of the larger 
schools giving evening technical instruc- . 
tion, posters have been placed in all of the 
large manufacturing establishments and 
libraries in the city, calling attention to the 
value of further training for the workers, 
and announcing the courses offered by the 
various schools. A folder giving more de- 
tailed facts about these courses has been 
distributed in large numbers among the 
same business firms, so that employes may 
have easy access to information in regard 
to the opportunities available for instruc- 
tion in any subject which they may wish 
to pursue. Combined advertising in the 
newspapers is another feature of the work 
of the Conference. 

The office of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation in the Witherspoon Building acts as 
a clearing house for information in regard 
to evening school work throughout the city, 
and is the scene of many calls from young 
workers who are anxious to fit themselves 
for positions of greater skill and higher re- 
sponsibility. 

The Industrial and Technical Conference 
of the Association was formed in the spring 
of 1913, as a result of an effort to bring to- 
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gether educators and business men in an 
endeavor to get the schools better acquainted 
with each other’s work, and to gain the co- 
operation of the employers of labor. It 
consists of representatives from the Y. M. 
~« .C. A., Drexel Institute, Spring Garden In- 
ay stitute, Temple University, Wagner Insti- 
‘tute, the Philadelphia Trades School, the 
“public schools of Philadelphia and Camden, 
and the Public Education Association. 

During last winter a series of luncheons 
was held under the auspices of the Confer- 
ence, at which representatives of typical 
industries—engineering, the building trades, 
the metal trades, etc., met with prominent 
school men and told them what the schools 
could do to help them in training men for 
their respective lines of work. A similar 
programme has been planned for the com- 
ing winter to include a series of meetings, 
at which the various aspects of the train- 
ing of the child for and in industry will 
be considered from the standpoint of the 
employer and the school. “Leaving school 
and entering industry,” “Industrial oppor- 
tunities for girls,’ “The High School 
graduate in relation to business,” are among 
the topics to be discussed. 

At first the Conference limited itself to 
opportunities for men and boys, but this 
year it has enlarged its field to include the 
work for girls as well. A detailed survey 
of the opportunities offered in the various 
trades, and the qualifications necessary to 
enter them, with a study of how and where 
the desired training can be secured, is 
planned by the Association to be undertaken 
in the near future. 





“BACK TO THE SOIL.” 





@ Bane country is waking up wonderfully 

to the fact of unlimited wealth in the 
soil, and the need of training in the schools 
to arouse intelligent interest and to teach 
better methods of farming. There will be 
more done in the schools this year than ever 
before to give suggestion and stimulus and 
help to boys and girls in the country 
schools in the everyday work of farming 
and gardening, fruit growing, the raising 
of poultry, and the planting of shrubbery 
and trees. North and South this good work 
is spreading. 

“Back to the soil” was the keynote of 
an address made by Booker T. Washington 
before an assemblage of more than 5,000 
persons, at the National Colored Baptist 
Convention, in Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia, a few days since. He also urged the 
colored race to get off the defensive side of 
life, and enter upon a definite, progressive 
and constructive program. 
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“In the South to-day,” he said, “there 
are 200,000,000 acres of land unused, un- 
cultivated and unoccupied. The hand of 
the black man can till and cultivate those 
lands, and make them as productive and 
lucrative as the finest and strongest of white 
hands. The time has come when we should 
feel it our duty to instruct the black man 
to cultivate the soil available for use in the 
South. : 

“There never was a time when life on 
the farms was so attractive as to-day. Go 
back to your homes and make the rest of 
the world wonder how the black people 
could accomplish so much in fifty years of 
freedom. Teach the people to go into the 
earth and get the riches stored there. Teach 
them husbandry. 

“In the South to-day there are 132,000 
colored farmers who do not own one single 
head of live stock. Just in proportion as 
each member of this convention goes back 
home and helps these farmers to get live 
stock and poultry we will be strengthened in 
building our homes, churches and schools. 
We must turn all these things into educa- 
tion and moral and righteous living. 

“Industrial education of the black peo- 
ple in both the North and South is increas- 
ing with leaps and bounds. But we must 
not relax in our efforts one minute, as 
time is too precious to allow us to stop. 
We must educate the ignorant black man so 
as to show him the position in life he can 
and should occupy. To accomplish this we 
must get off the mere critical, resenting, get- 
ting-back attitude and enter upon one big 
definite piece of constructive work which 
will go farther in removing race prejudice 
and give us-a higher standard before the 
world than all the defending and explain- 
ing can possibly accomplish.” 

The convention voted $50,000 for the 
erection of-a national seminary, for the 
education of colored ministers. Dr. Char- 
lotte Abbey addressed the Women’s Con- 
vention on Child Welfare. 


<ifpe 
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FOR ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS. 





HE State Board of Education is sending 
out this daily programme for one-room 
schools, which has been arranged by Prof. 
C. D. Koch, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, Inspector of High Schools. 
The aim of the plan is to reduce the num- 
ber of recitations per day and thereby in- 
crease the length of the recitation periods. 
In schools‘ of large enrollment this can be 
done (1) by teaching the pupils of two 
different grades together, (2) by teaching 
such subjects as writing, drawing, music 
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and handwork to the whole school, (3) by 
teaching parts of certain studies to two 
grades on alternate years, (4) by correla- 
tion of subjects such as reading and 
spelling. 

Teachers are urged to work out the plan 
of teaching one part of a subject as geog- 
raphy to the pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades one year and another part of it the 
next year. Grades may be combined to 
advantage in geography, history, reading, 
spelling, language and physiology. Accord- 
ing to this plan courses in certain studies 
are omitted on alternate years and the 
work in the remaining courses is made more 
effective because the teacher is required to 
prepare fewer lessons. 

One usually finds that half the pupils in a 
third grade read about as well as half of 
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ers will help the poor readers and the plan 
will, no doubt, be found practicable pro- 
vided the reading material used is not too 
difficult. 

Two grades in arithmetic may be con- 
ducted at the same time by having the 
pupils of one grade occupied at a list of 
problems while the other division is receiv- 
ing instruction or explaining problems. The 
pupils of both grades may be given practice 
together for speed and accuracy. 

Where the school day begins at 8:45 or 
earlier the schedule of classes can easily be 
changed and adjusted to meet the new con- 
ditions. A longer day will allow more time 
for some classes. A plan showing study 
periods for all the grades should be worked 
out by each teacher. The plan here given 
saves time by alternations and combina- 
tions of classes. It has been definitely and 


those in the fourth grade. The good read- | successfully tried out. 


Time. Minutes, Subject, Grade. 
9:00 10 Openiiig. Bxerettea. ois cccencesvccoales.cwtditen I-VIII 
9:10 10 Reading including Phonics ...............0000: I, Il 
9:20 10 Reading including Phonics .........cccccccscece 
9:30 15 JAPHHIBEC ODN cece ccs concedes deececasecctuuns III, IV 
9:45 20 PIRGNO SAC oo oars ndisa «ewan ens aaedes VI 
10:05 20 Pipitheetie—= CA soda se ace eu Sele wei weceeeeaees VII, VIII 
10:25 15 ROA Cos Sais ve aks Rhoda sede quetadexe ren III, IV 
10:40 10 OCONEE ook concn ocen cGadedae xeddedvdecaiene means I-VIII 
10:50 15 INURE bo ecu cts o cote oh esioas aslo waardaewon jp | 
II :05 15 eA OU acs avin toidalnkcenenqscceecoeanee V, VI 
II :20 10 Geography and Nature Study ................. HE, T¥ 
II :30 15 GORE ADI OO din esc ns sc ene occendaslaticeaeead VII, VIII 
11:45 15 WRC S08 e derce in deen cm eencne weecewuee I-VIII 
12:00 60 NOM b ylere so gina waeninectencc ona sede ce caeeanees I-VIII 
1:00 10 Readitig andl ‘StOStES os 65 kiss osc So cca sc ucepales ) me 
1:10 Io Reading ANG SOLES 65. oie So eewisdiider coos 
1:20 15 CGeOmtsOR ECON ice oes oes nace unewetecreconnes V, VI 
1:35 15 Patgtaee GHG SUOCUMEE: oo. 5 osc ce ccesin scesecess Et, VI 
1:50 20 Grammar and Spelin@ oa. ioc ven scccsceccenc es VII, VIII 
2:10 20 Languare 2nG SPeline occ ccccicccsccweveesers V, VI 
2:30 10 RACOGR Gaius sad Pernss beh iNic cddevads bowrnsaete I-VIII 
2:40 10 Reatinm and Sole 4.56. 6c ccsccccctacctesdes EH 
2:50 10 Redding and SHGHS . 6. oo ccs cectsneiccscecne 
3:00 15 WORN OO acgc accede wedes tb Cctecwenduanas VII, VIII 
3:15 10 OAM (0 hn isicidlannsssuecaeectaaaconunced I, IV 
3:25 15 PNISIOUD Ye oe ase peednte ca ctnwecrcéieerectavaews , VI 
3:40 15 History and Civics ......ssccccccossecccessves VII, VIII 
Key to letters used above :— 
(a)—Including Oral Arithmetic; 
(b)—Hygiene—Tuesday and Thursday; 
(c)—Agriculture—Monday and Tuesday; 
(d)—Drawing, Tuesday—Industrial Work, Thursday ; 
(e)—Nature Study—Friday ; 
(£)—Physiology and Hygiene—Tuesday and Thursday; 
(g)—Hygiene—Tuesday and Thursday, Grades I-IV. 
Plan for combination of grades and alter-nation of subjects by years— 
Subject Grades. Year, Courses. 
Geography, V-VI, 1914, North America and World as a Whole. 
is V-VI, 1915, South America and Europe. 
= VII-VIII, 1914, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia. 
% VII-VIII, 1915, North America, South America, a full treatment of 


Pennsylvania and an industrial and commercial 
y survey of the world. 














CARE OF THE VoIce.—Mr. Eichberg, Supervisor 
of Music in the public schools of Boston, gives the 
following caution, which is well worth heeding. 
He says: The age of most of the pupils in the 
high schools renders extreme caution in the treat- 
ment of their voices a duty and a sacred obligation. 
The common belief that boys’ voices alone require 
especial care during the period of transition has led 
to much loss of voice and of health. Just as im- 
portant, if less striking, changes occur in the nature 
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and ‘timbre’ of the female voice. I am convinced 
that the voice of a girl from twelve to seventeen 
years of age requires all the more careful manage- 
ment from the very fact that, not suffering, like a 
boy, from an almost absolute impossibility to sing, 
she is likely to over-exert herself, to the lasting in- 
jury of both health and voice. When teachers are 
better acquainted with these physiological facts, they 
will understand the necessity of not sacrificing such 
young—such temporarily “diseased”? voices—to the 





DO THEY THINK OF ME AT HOME? 


J. E. CARPENTER. 
Cuas. W, GLover. 


Do they think of me at home, Do they ev- er think of me? I who 
Do they think of me at eve? Of thesongs I used to sing? Is_ the 
Do they think of how I loved In my hap-py, ear - ly days? Do 













shared their ev-’ry grief, I who 





side, And from mine he’ll nev - er roam, 
oO 


desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes, 
Another frightful cause of injury proceeds from the 
desire of many’ female pupils always to sing the 
highest part—the first soprano. It is with them 
“Aut Cesar, aut nullus.” Periodical examination 
of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, has seemed to 


. me the only safe course in order to remedy this evil. 


In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related that 
she applied for instructions to Garcia, the great 
teacher of vocal music in Paris, He heard her 







strange To the one now doom’dto roam, 
word Come a-cross the rag- ing foam? Shall I nev - er cease to sigh,— “ Do they 


think of me at home?” I would give the world to know, “ Do they think of me at home?” 
think of me at home?” ShallI nev - er cease to sigh, ‘ Do they think of me at home?” 
think of me at home?” But my heart will sad-ly ask, 








-gled in theirglee? Have their hearts grown cold and 
harp _I struckuntouch’d, Does a_ stranger wake thestring? Will no kind for - giv -ing 
think of himwhocame, But couldnev -er win theirpraise? I am hap- py by his 





I would give the world to know,—“Do they 


But my heart will sad-ly ask,— “ Do they 





“Do they think of me at home?” 
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sing, and then told her her voice was gone, that she 
must not sing a note for a year, and return to him 
at the end of that time, and in the meantime im- 
prove her health. She faithfully complied with 
these directions, and came back to Garcia at the 
appointed time. Rest at a critical period, had re- 
stored her voice, to her own delight and to the 
gratification of her master. From that moment a 
grand career was open before her, which has made 
her name a “household word” in two continents. 
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